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AN APPEAL 

The Indian Music Journal comes after a long lapse. Factors 

fat beyond our control have weighed heavily against us; we 

seek the indulgence and continued support of all our 

members, readers, subscribers and friends who have waited 
patiently for this issue. 

This Journal is published as a service to the academic 

community and the general reader. Our major handicap is that 

this is not a self-supporting venture. This volume was made 

possible by a grant from the Sangeet Natak Akademi and the 

generous help extended by a few friends of Professor V. V. 
Sadagopan. • • 

Vol. XI brings together in part the material collecting 

since 1975. It is hoped to publish the remaining material, as 

well as the copious notes of Professor Sadagopan on various 

opics, in the forthcoming volumes. We appeal to all our 

friends to help us in this endeavour- Contributions will be 
gratefully acknowledged. 

jJuZ ue nT be r e outinthe name ° f ^0 

Jnirnalj Delhi Sang, la Samaj. and addressed to : 

DELHI SANGITA SAMAJ 
13A/1, W. E. Area. New Delhi - 1 1 0 005 


> 



It is difficult for many of us to accept the reality that the 
whereabouts of our illustrious President and Samaj co-founder. 
Professor V. V. Sadagopan, continue to remain unknown. ‘Anna 
had boarded a train from Delhi on April 11, 1980, bound for 
Madras. Save for the information that he alighted at Gudur 
Station the next day, nothing has been heard or seen of him 
since then. 

For ' Madani ', his wife, these past two years have been 
a period of deep anguish. Yet with her unshaken faith 
in the eternal good, she has inspired us to work for the ideals 
exemplified by Professor Sadagopan. May the strength of her 

faith — and the blessings of the Nada-Yogi wherever he may be 

continue to guide us in the tasks ahead. 
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NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION 


i 


It is hoped that the use of diacritical marks in transliteration of 

Indian words will be welcomed by the general reader when he has 

overcome the initial unfamiliarity. As far as possible the spellings 

rrc kept close to popular usage. The scheme followed is mainly 

after Monier Williams’s Sanskrit- English Dictionary, except for eh (c) 

and eh (eh) and a few additions to represent certain sounds peculiar 
to South Indian languages. 

I 

i he plural sign 's' of English, when affixed to Indian terms, is 
preceded by the hyphen (-). 

Spellings of contemporary proper names follow current usage; 
No phonetic spelling or mark is generally attempted. Captions and 
email types are not diacritically marked. 

Hi * 

No distinction is made between tmsinam and ardha emsuvara: 'm' 
or n may stand for either. 

Signs for Tamil "Kurriyar-s 


Kurriyal iharam (as in Tiru) i< 
kurriyal uliaram ( „ Tiru) u> 


o of kitten (kitt°n) 



r, 
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DHYANA SLOKA 










Om 


\ t 


Spotless wide eyes, beautiful chip la hand 

Figure with ripeness bent, ocean of intense compassion; 

Master supreme, captivating with the Tamil Vak 

May he forever sport in our hearts. Sri Sadagopan, the good. 




RAINDROPS 


tn solljtyun a' onna Inkavt enbittu (f) 
tun s'ollul tan tannui ik) kirtitta may an 

Methought I had sung His praise with sweet songs of mine; 

Ha, Grand illusion! He with words His own, hath for Himself sung 
His praise ! 

Nammalwar 


Dhvanir yunih para Jneya dhxanir aorvasya karanam 
Ak ran turn dhvanina sarvam jugal sthavarajangantwn 

Know that sound is the transcendent womb, the primal cause. 

Sound pervades all phenomena, the movable and the immovable. 

Matanga 


The art of producing good music from a cultivated voice can be 
achieved by many, but the art of producing that music from 
the harmony of a pure life is achieved very rarely. 

Gandhi 


Music is the mediator between the sensuous and the spiritual life. 
Although the spirit be not master of that which it creates through 
music, yet it is blessed in this creation, which like every creation 
of utt, is mightier than the artist. 

Beethoven 
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THOUGHTS- 


V. V. s. 


As of Life, so of Art, passion is the precursor. To the extent that 
art springs from passion, it elevates the Spirit; to the extent that it 
springs from peace, it ennobles the Soul. Love of art is the passion 
for the deep impersonal peace within us all. It is a passion shared by 
all Creation. 

There is a nursery rhyme in Tamil : a humble creature forgets his 
name, and wanders far to know who he is. Finally he discovers, and 
exclaims : '* Ananda , Bliss is my name; Ananta, Infinite is my home!" 
This is really the story of every creature in God's Creation. God resides 
in every creature. Ananda is God, Ananta His abode. 

If we look out for a view of things, we have to look in for an 
understanding of things. This is made difficult by the mind, which 
interferes by its conditioned response. But the mind is itself also a 
tool, and by leading a life of ethical and aesthetic purity, there are 
those who have stilled their minds. Utterly unconditioned, they ex- 
perience the freedom of Vaikuntha. 

• • 

This is the spiritual tradition to which we are heir, through the 
compositions of the great masters of Karnatak "Classical" music. The 
heights of classical art are often reached by the tortuous path of deep 
study and patient practice, and sometimes by a leap of intuition, but 
the revealing force is always the innocent joy of the child in every 
man. 
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Excerpts from writings 

MUSIC CAUSERIE 

Mukhari Raga— 

Some Noteworthy Features Prof. p. sambamoorthy 


MukhTri raga is commonly believed to be a s oka rasa raga i. e. r 

a raga capable of generating the feeling of pathos. This is not wholly 
true. This raga has no doubt been used for sahitya-s depicting soka 
rasa. But by shifting the emphasis from certain notes and by giving 
prominence to certain phrases, the s'oka character of the raga can be 
altered. We have the famous example in the Tamil opera "Nandanar 
Charitram". Therein the song Chidambara Doris' anama is sung by 

Vediyar addressed to Nandanar. Gopalakrishna Bharati has succeeded 
in portraying the feeling of anger by couching the song in a fast 
tempo and by confining its tessitura to the upper half of the middle 
octave and the lower half of the upper octave. 

Tyagarajain his kriti-s in Muktiari raga has shown how a variety 

of rasa-s can be depicted. Tyagaraja is a past master in the art of 

wielding notes and phrases in raga-s to portray all the possible rasa-s 
and shades of rasa-s. 


kriti 


From the point of view of pure aesthetics, some of Tyagaraja’s 
-s in MuktVari raga are highly enjoyable concert pieces. Karubaru 


(Adi tala) is one such. The sahitya of this song describes in pictures 
gue language the glories of Rima-rajya. 


That Rishabha is a very good graha svcra for Mukhari is illustrate 
by four of his kriti-s. all of which begin on this note: (1) En,unin 
(2) Chmtistunnade (3) Sangna s7islra J n ~ ananiu (4) KZruhhru Ne> 

to Rishabha. Nisha-da is a good graha svara for Mukhari. This i 
dlustra.ed by the kriti, KsHTn amai which begins with the phrase Nd F 
Subbaraya Sastri only followed his master, when he commenced hi 

““f With the PlUaSe N d S R ' Thus •" M ukh~ 

Nishada' S is 3 the a “ J ° f ,he first de 9 ree importance 

nishada is the graha svara of the sernnH h*,, , • 

Panchama is the graha svara of the third dearie °, .' mPOr,anCe 
Tyagaraja 's kriti SaraslruKi.ana starts ol Ranch! , 

Subramanya ,yer followed his 
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Epudukr pagdlkwib on Panchami. When a raga admits of plural graha 
svara-s, their degrees of importance are determined from the number 
of examples of sor.gs for each. That compositions can also on 
t occasions be commenced with a vis'esha sanchara is proved by the 

kriti San?T fa S'asfra Juana mu. This piece Marts with the phrase 

r irs P d S. This is a vis'esha sench ara, the arohana of Mukhari being 
£ s r m p n d s. 

In the krili Entanine Tyagaraja gives a fascinating description of 
Sabari's sterling devotion to Sri Rama. Says he, "How shall I describe 
your fortune, Sabari ! It is something unique ! You saw Rama with 
all your eyes. You offered him sweet fruits. You prostrated before 
him and in that act, you experienced a spiritual thrill; you were bless- 
ed that you will have no more birth". The interesting point to be 
noted here is the statement of Tyagaraja that Sabari offered Rama 
only sweet fruits. So does Valmiki. There is no reference in tha 
Valmiki Ramayanam to the traditional account that Sabari pre-tasted 
each fruit and offered Rama only those that tasted really sweet. 
This raises two problems. Firstly it is an act of sacrilege for any one 
to offer to a great personage, a fruit pre-tasted by tha offerer. 
Secondly such pre-tasting will result in the fruit getting putrified due 
to the contact of saliva. 

Sabari's engili or pre-tasting started with the Bhagavata School. 

■ Tyagaraja himself was a great follower of the Bhagavata cult. In 

order to be loyal to this tradition, he introduced indirectly Sabari's 
engili in two of his songs: Appar~an\a Bhakti ento (Pantuvaraji) and 

Parakunikelara (Kiranavaji) . But in the song entirely devoted to 
Sabari he does not mention this pre-tasting of the fruits. 

In the song Chintistunnade Yamudu, Tyagaraja dilates upon an 

interesting idea. Finding that all the people (in the time of Tyagara- 
ja) were leading virtuous lives and doing sadbhajan-s, Yama was 
brooding over the fact that the time had come when his post would 
Q. be axed — since nobody would be there to come to the Yamaloka. 

Who would provide Yama with a job ? Yama wondered whether at 
least the man in the street would fall a prey to evil ways and come 
£ to Yamaloka ! But on closer approach, he found that even he was 

. singing the sterling sankirtana-s of Tyagaraja. Yama was unable to 
go near him. This is a beautiful song, but it is not sung, because 
people are so afraid of even uttering the word Yama. 

from : Krishna Gana Samaj Souvenir, 196J 
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Standards In Music 

MUDIKONDAN VENKATARAMA AIYAR 

From my experience of about fifty years in the field of music 
I feel that the standard of Karnatak music has not been maintained as 
before. For. standard of music cannot rightly be measured by quantity 
but rather by qualify. Music lends itself only to qualitative analysis, 
for it is a creative art. And when I speak of good music, I think of 
this quality which is the creative aspect of this art form. Therefore, 
music ought not to be merely recitative, repetitive or reproductive. 

In a modern concert, a programme consists of about twenty com- 
positions— these include the miscellaneous heterogenous items also. 
If we have to give real and ample scope for creative music, we can- 
not possibly hear so many compositions at a particular concert. 
Compositions are quite necessary. But when they have to be sung in 
such large numbers, the time given for the creative ability of the 
artist proves inadequate, and thus the scope for creative ability of 
the artist is reducad. 

Some forty years ago, not more than half a dozen kriti-s were 
sung prior to the main Raga Alapana in a performance. In those 
d3ys the main theme or the piece-de-resistance of the performance 
was the Ragam-Tanam-Pallavi. Some artists specialised so much in 
the singing of particular raga-s that each had a raga which was his 
forte. When a creative musician sings the same composition or me- 
lody at various performances in each programme he could render it 
differently, singing with new emotions and new sentiments without 
ever so much changing the set-up. In doing so, he gives new nua- 
nces to the same song. Thus the creative musician gives new cadences 
of movement, appeal and colour to the old song. That is due to his 
ability of presentation, which is his creation. 

Concert music is not a mere auditory entertainer. Its appeal is 
greater and deeper, and is felt upon the very pulse, stirring the chord 
of the heart and awakening the Divine in us. And by this awakening 
in the hecrt of a musician, he can re-create a similar pleasant feeling 
in the individual listener. Through stirring the soul, music must bring 
to us 'Ananda'. 
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Our music should satisfy not merely the lay people, but also the 
intellectual, emotional and spiritual listeners. Creative music that 
surpasses all language has this universal appeal, and this alone can 
satisfy all rasika-s. 

— from: Indian Music Journal, 1964 

Sangita : Its Spiritual Enjoyment 

M. K. RANGASWAMY AIYANGAR 

Few are those that have not heard the name of Tyagaraja, the 
saint-composer. He is revered and honoured in numerous festivals 
organized every year. Yet, sadly, his contribution to inner fulfil- 
ment of the individual is least understood, much less manifested in 
our daily iives. Tyagaraja has left no room for doubt in his kirtana-s, 
or kriti-s, that that is what he stood for and sought to communicate. 
His endeavour was that a singer should understand the content of a 
song and sing with total awareness. This is seen in the text of 
the song Tclisi Rama chintanato nTimamu seyave. The several 
charana-s of this song speak of the need for this total awareness. The 
Upanishad-s proclaim that chants addressed to the deity without 
feeling the meaning (and svara) do not bear full fruit. (They may 
even yield contrary results.) In order to derive Ananda, the highest 
benefit, one must immerse oneself in the Bhav3 (affective meaning) 
of the text. 

It is often contended that, Tyagaraja's kirtana-s being in Telugu, 
knowing the meaning of the text is not given to all. But most art- 
songs in Telugu, or for that matter even Kannada or Malayalam, 
borrow richly from Sanskrit. Only a few words require additional 
knowledge of the particular language, for the appreciation of the 
Bhava. For example, a key word in many kirtana-s is "Brochu", 
which means "protect ", or "save". When words such as "Brochu- 
taku," "Brova bharama," "Brochevarevarura," etc., appear in the 
text, the mood of the composition can be immediately gathered as 
being one of asking to be saved. 

Even in scrgs composed in Tamil, sung by Tamil musicians, the 
renderings often reflect a paucity of understanding, as the context 
• is not recognized. For example, the song Aro isararo enna pert> 
an oft-heard composition, is most often taken to be an expression of 
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Biography 


Sita's thoughts and feelings on seeing Rama. That this is a mis- 
conception will be proved by a reference to Arunachala Kavirayar s 
"Rama Natakam", where this song occurs. Actually, the thoughts 
and feelings are those of Rama on seeing Sita ! 

In the initiation of music education (in Karnatak music) pupils 
are often taught a Kannada song following the one in praise of 
Vinayaka. Most teachers of this song are themselves ignorant of 
the meaning of the text. Is it not through the meaning that the spirit 

of the song can be entered ? The song Keraya mranu alludes to the 
sentiment that whatever art is pursued, whatever knowledge is obtai- 
ned through the Lord's grace, that, and its fruits must be submitted 

to Him again, for liberation. Here is the text with the meaning of the 
words: 


Keraya mranu - water from the stream 
keregc challi - being poured in the stream 
Varava pa dedava rente - like those who have benefitted 


spiritually 

Kaniro - behold 

Hanya karuna dolada bhagyava - what fortunes are got through 

Hari's (the Lord's) grace 
Han samarpane madi - by surrendering to Hari 

budukiro - live ye 


5 ri Purandara vilha/a raya - Sri Purandara’s (The Lord's) 

charana Kamalam nodi badukiro - lotus feet behold and live ye 
Hanya Karuna do Id da bhdgyata - what is obtained by Hari's 


grace 

Han samarpane modi badukiro - surrender to Hari and live ye 

wnrlHr aPh Tu n9 ' ,he 5009 SayS: Bv a " meanS - let US aspire 
merall ^ en)0 V ment : but our joys be directed towai 

ZgewrtMhe S ^ . Wi " and S raCe ' Thro ^ enjoying, let 
merge wrth the Supreme joy that is Ananda. or Brahman. 


This call for unattached, blissful enjoyment of 
spirit of the I s' a vasya Upanishad. when understood 
especially conducive to creative art. 


pleasures, in the 
by the singer, is 


from : Introduction to “Tyagaraja Tatvara 

(Transl.) Madras. 1967 
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TIGER VARADACHARIAR 

K. Varadachariar, or 'Tiger' as he was popularly known, occupies 
a unique place among the great musicians of the past. Often regard- 
ed as a musicians' musician, his claim to fame does not rest on his 
success as a performer alone, for his concerts were few and far bet- 
ween- But each concert of his was a veritable musical event, and 
therein lay his greatness. 

'Tiger' was born on 1 st August, 1876, at Kaladipet near Tiru- 
vottiyur. He was the third son of Ramanujachariar, a Kalakshepam 
artist. Those were the halcyon days when Maha Vaidyanatha Aiyar, 
Patnam Subramanya Aiyar and Coimbatore Raghava Aiyar reigned 
supreme in the world of Karnatak music. 'Tiger' grew up in 4 heir 
midst. 

Masilamani Mudaliyar, a great patron and himself a disciple of 
Coimbatore Raghava Aiyar, was able to see in young Varadachari the 
makings of a great musician. Mudaliyar provided for the boy's needs, 
and brought him into contact with Tiruvottiyur Tyagaiyar, who came 
to weild a lasting influence in the boy's development. 

In his teens, Varadachari happened to listen to Patnam Subra- 
manya Aiyar, whose impression on him was profound. He joined 
the great Master, in the illustrious company of Ramnad Srinivasa 
Aiyangar and Mysore Vasudevachariar. Between 'Tiger' and Vasude- 
vachariar, a warm friendship developed and this grew stronger over 
the years. 

After his Gurukulavasa with Patnam Subramanya Aiyar, Varada- 
chariar entered the arena of performance, but soon discovered that he 
could not make a living out of music. Fortunately, he had also atten- 
ded school, and with this, he was able to get a clerk's job in the 
Survey Department at Calicut. The salary then was a mere twelve 
rupees a month ! But Varadachariar was happy, and lived in Calicut 
for a number of years, assiduously continuing hi a music practice. 

Initially Varadachariar's performances were restricted to festival 
occasions in the local temple. But soon he came to be recognised 
as a musician of rare merit and reports of his prowess reached the 
ears of Krishnaraja Wodeyar, the then Maharaja of Mysore, and a 
great patron of the arts. Varadachariar was invited to the court forth 
with, and made AstKana Vidwan » with the title 'Tiger' conferred 
upon him. 
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In the late 1920-s Varadachariar moved to Madras, to take up 
appointment as Principal of the College of music, run by the Madras 
Music Academy. In 1930 the Academy conferred upon him the title 
'Sangita Kalanidhi'. After serving in the University of Madras for a 
while, Varadachariar moved to Chidambaram, and served as Princi- 
pal of the Music College at Annamalai University. Here he came in 
contact with V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, who was then the Vice-chancellor 
of Annamalai University. That was the time when the Tamil Is'ai 
movement was gaining momentum. Varadachariar made significant 
contribution by composing gitcm-s and varnam-s in Tamil. His gitam 
in Madhyemavati, his vanicm-s in Arabhi, Kalyani, Begada and Saha- 
na, are replete with beautiful sanch3ra-s of these raga s and bear 
testimony to his creative genius. 

Affcr Annamalai, Varadachariar moved to the sylvan surroundings 
of the Kalakshetra at Adyar, Madras, and conducted the 'Sangita 
ShirGmani' course upto the end of his life and career. 

Listening to a concert of 'Tiger' was an experience to cherish. 
His control over rhythm was remarkable. His elaboration of raga-s 
Kharaharapriya, Todi and Begada still linger in one's ears. He wove 
into kriti-s many variations, and displayed consummate skill in svara_ 
prastara. The raga~bh3va always stood out elegantly. His render- 
ing of the kriti-s Chakkani ruja in Kharaharapriya and Mari mari in 
Kambhoji will be long romembared. 

In appearance, 'Tiger' was a Johnsonian figure, rather stout and 
short. He had a rare sense of humour and spoke jocularly about his 
own uncouth figure. Ha could easily win over his audiences with 
his liveliness, and his contribution to discussions in the Expert Com- 
mittee meetings of the Music Academy were well made. His demon- 
strations on raga lakshana were singularly free from pedantry. 

Though he strode the music world like a colossus, in personal 
behaviour he was always simple and unassuming. I had the rare pri- 
vilege of meeting him at the Tyagaraja Festival in Devakottai once. 
When ha found me overcome by awe, he put me at ease with his 
free manner of speaking. It wrs as if I had been one of his close 
associates for many yuars. Ho was pleased to see my interest in his 
compositions and S3ng for mo with great enthusiasm. His attitude to 
junior musicians was always one of genuine encouragement. When 
ire heard something good, he would give his approbation vociferou- 
sly. His criticisms were always mild and jovially said. 
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tigir varadchariar 

'Tiger' Varadachariar passed away in 1950 after a full life of 
honour and glory. M. D. Ramanathan, his disciple, faithfully pre- 
serves the Master's style in his own. 

— N. G. A. 


Reminiscing on her student days at Madras University y MS. Soundaram„ 
well known teacher of Karnatak music , says : 

"Tiger'' Varadachariar liked students to come to him for study 
not just for a diploma to make a living, but out of a genuine desire 
to continue to learn for self fulfillment. 

Though he was profuse with praise for even the veriest tyro, 
there were occasions when he would studiously avoid the slightest 
sign of approval, even of excellent performances. These were when 
he sat on selection committees, lest he influence the other members ! 

"Tiger's" emphasis was always on quality, not on mere quantity- 
He encouraged students to go on improving the raga-s they had 
learnt already. 


Biography 

GOPALA KRISHNA BHAGAVATAR 

The greatness of Nama Sankirtana is recognised from time imme- 
morial. The names "Rama Rama Rama, Krishna Krishna Krishna, 
Govinda Govinda Govinda'', etc., have been added to our daily 
Sankalpam with the injunction that we should repeat the names of 
the Lord daily without fail. Somehow as time passed, the impor- 
tance of Nama Sankirtana has been lost and it was left to Shri Bodhen- 
dra Swamigal, Sridhara Ayyaval, Sadguru Swami and Tyagaraja to 
revive Nama Sankirtana. To this illustrious line belongs Sri Gopala— 

krishna Bhagavatar of Pudukkottai. 

• • • 

In the latter ha^ of the nineteenth Century, there lived a great 
man by the name of Sri Gopalakrishnayya at Mellatur village, Papa- 
nasam Taluk, Tanjore District. He was an Andhra, versed in astro- 
logy and medicine and belonged to Udclbavakula Mulaganadu. He 
was a sincere devotee of the Lord. His fourth son Sundaresayya foll- 
owed his father in all respects. He went over to Vallavari village in 
Arantangi Taluk. He had three daughters, and a son was born on 
October 14, 1892 (Tamil Year Nandana, Month Purattasi, Day 30th). 
The child was named Venkata Gopalakrishnan, but was called Gopa- 
lan. It was this child who was destined to become the celebrated 
Bhagavatar. 

At the seventh age of Gopalan, his father passed away. So, he 
was brought up by his brother-in-law Sri Venkata Krishnayya. Gopa- 
lan was given primary education, at home. To further his education, 
he was sent to Pudukkottai under the care of his maternal uncle Ven- 

kateswarayya. He was taught Telugu, his mother-tongue and Sanskrit 

by Sri Venkata Krishnayya. He was also given training in music. 

When Gopalan was 15 years of age he got a teacher's job in the 

Taluk Board School. Since teaching did not interest Gopalan, he 
resigned it. 

Venkatakrishnayya, being a sincere devotee of the Lord, used to 
conduct bhajan-s. Gopalan joined the bhajan-s. He used to assist his 
brother-in-law by bringing flowers etc., for worship and adoration of 
the Lord. Being interested in bhajan and music from childhood, 
Gopalan was attending the bhajan-s conducted on Ekadas'i days and 
Saturdays in the Laksh minarasimha_ Temple at Swarnakkadu. He 
showed more interest in Bhagavata Seva. He would hear the bhajan 
songs with great interest. He used to ask his elders to correct him 
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GOPALA KRISHNA BHAGAVATAR 

wherever he went wrong. Whenever he got time, he would recite 
and memorise the songs and in the next bhajan he would sing the 
SDngs in such a way that everybody would be astonished at his accu- 

m 

racy and memory power. Thus started the Nama Yoga of Gopalan 
in his young age. 

In his fifteenth year, Gopalan married Mangala Nayaki, thesecond 
daughter of his maternal uncle Venkateswarayya. He continued his 
mission of bhajan everywhere and the devotees were astonished at 
the sweetness of his music and his knowledge of sahitya and 
bhava. It was even said that in many places where there was 
drought, there were rains following his devotional songs and people 
began to approach him to get rid of their diseases. It was reported 
that even the personal desires of many devotees were fulfilled. So, 
young Gopalan became Gopala Krishna Bhagavatar . Since then 
he began to do daily bhajans. He lost his wife in his 29th year but 
he did not marry again. 

He moved from Swarnakkadu to Pudukkottai in his 34th year 

along with his mother, sister and children. His mother expired in 
his 34th year. As he was often going to Pudukkottai for bhajan, the 
people there knew him and his devotion well. They gave all necessary 
help to maintain his family. Some sent their children to his house 
for learning music. They helped him financially and gave unstinted 
cooperation for the conduct of daily bhajan-s and special bhajan-s in 
* his house. Lakshmi Narasimha Jayanti, which was celebrated at 
Swarnakkadu, continued to be celebrated at Pudukkottai by Bhaga- 

vatar. In his 42nd year he went to Govindapuram and received the 
'Nama Sutram* and 'Akshaya Patram'. Since then, he conducted 
'Unchavritti*, 'Bhajan', and 'Dolotsavam' daily. Wherever he was, 
this daily routine was observed. In addition to daily bhajan-s there 
were Guha Bhajan-s with Divyanama Sankirtana on Shashti days. On 
Thursdays there were Guru Bhajan-s (Kannada sahitya) and on 
Ekadas'i days Hari Bhajan-s. The greatness and sincerity of this Divine 
Soul drew people to Pudukkottai in hundreds for darshan during 

Lakshmi Narasimha Jayanthi Celebrations. 

In June, 1 946, a devotee in Karaikudi received His order in a 
dream to go over to Pandharapur. Bhagavatar also appeared in that 

dream. The devotee requested Bhagavatar to go over to Pandharpu r 
with him but Bhagavatar declined the invitation, since he felt that he 
might not be able to attend to his daily routine, if he undertook such 
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a Tong pilgrimage to Northern India. A disciple at Golden Rock pro- 
mised Bhagavatar to take him to Pandharapur without any hindrance 
to his daily routine. So the Pandharapur Vatra began on Vijaya 

Das'ami Day in 1947. Bhagavatar went to Pandharapur halting on 
the way at many stations to attend to the daily routine. After the 
darshan of Pandharinath, Bhagavatar went to Mantra layam near 
Raichur to visit the Samadhi of Raghavendra Swamigal, who had 
already appeared in his dream. After the Pandharapur Yatra, the fame 

of Bhagavathar spread throughout South India. 

Bhagavatar created a renaissance in bhajan-s by starting bhajan-s 
where it was not, and by improving it where it was. The Paddhathi 

followed by Bhagavathar was published as a booklet under the name 
"Srimad Bhajanamritham" in 1950. 

Bhagavatar's 61st birthday was celebrated in October, 1952. De- 
votees from miles abroad witnessed the celebrations. Shri K. Rama 
chandra Iyer of Madras, who was among them, expressed his desire 
to take Bhagavatar all round India as "Bhu Pradakshinam" so that all 
the devotees in Northern India might be benefited. Bhagavatar said, 
"If it is Narasimha's Order let it be so". The Bhu Pradakshinam 
started in August, 1 953 from Rameswaram, went all over India and 
concluded at Rameswaram. Wherever Bhagavathar went, there was 
a rousing reception and Nama Sankirtana, Dolotsavam, Radha Kalya- 

momhs d Sita Ka,yanam were condu cted. The pilgrimage took six 

The daily life of Bhagavatar was a round of religious duties, 
performed with ihe punctiliousness of natural laws. After attending to 
the daily religious rites, he perfomed 'Unchavritti,' then Nitya Puja, 
supper and attention to his visitors. In the evening after daily rites! 
he conducted bhajan and dolotsavam. The usual bhajan ended daily 
at 3. A. M. or 4. A. M. and whenever there was Divyanamam the 
bhapn ended at 6 or 6-30 A. M. only. Only those who have atten- 
ded his bhajan can realise the greatness of his bhajan. His bhajan 
h,s method of training his followers in the correct way of singing 
song, his exposition of the principles of music, his exquisite and 

3 0 C n , Ur r* 3nCe With BhiVa t0 the SOngs ' 3,1 these can be understood 

Br ll OS -"r° att6nded hiS bh f ian end. 

at the age of 79. The^Dki^f ^‘ a9ava,ar Passed away on 30. 4. 71 
and disciple. Sanjivi Bhagavata'r ^ 00516 teacher is earned by his son 
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THE BHAGAVATA TRADITION 

V. V. Sadagopan 

The Bhagavata tradition epitomises the development of devotion- 
al Indian music, sustaining the wider musical heritage of the country. 
To the Bhagavata, music and the Lord are one, and pursuit of the one 

is the pursuit of the other. This devotional attitude devotion to 

music and devotion through music enables the Bhagavata to 

communicate his message with the greatest ease, to the Lord and to 
all beings and indeed for him, the two are one. For this reason, the 
Bhagavata has been the finest instrument of education and integration 

in traditional India. 

Bhagavata music in the South is heard in Bhajana, Harikatha 

Kalckshepa, and Bhagavata Mela~Nd toka. The music is of a high 

order, and emotions find refined expression, with never undue stress 
on words. The music popularises the high-art forms of classical Kar- 
natak music, and equally, enriches by elevating the melodies of folk 
music, to the level of high-art form. Bhagavata music thus generates 
as well as propagates the music-culture of the country. The South 
having been favoured by a rich Bhagavata tradition, enjoys a unique 
position in widespread musical awareness. 

The educative value of Bhagavata music is unobstrusive, and 
indistinguishable from its entertainment aspect. In the Bhagavata 

Mela-Nataka, music, lore ard dance-drama blend to give a total art- 
experience, while in Harikatha Kalakshepa, the dramatic element 
occurs but vestigeally in the verbal presentation of story by the 
Bhagavata. The Bhajana however, is an experience in spiritual educat- 
ion. In if is seen the finest example of the concept of man in music. 

A Bhajana 'party' consists of music-minded devotees who as- 
semble for the night. The party is led by a Bhagavata with simple 
instruments - the Jalra and the Chipla, theTambura and the Sruti-box,. 
and perhaps a Mrdangam, - forming the supporting accompaniment. 

The spirit of the occasion is one of participation by all, free of inhibi- 
tion and shorn of the constraints of one's ego. The involvement be- 
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comes deeper progressively, as the Bhagavata leads the party through 
the Nimavali, the S'lokas and the songs, culminating in the Divya- 

nama Sankirtana wherein the devotees dance around the oil lamp, 
singing- The entire process is chastening and ennobling. 

The sequence of Nimavali, S'loka and song is founded in the 
Bhajana-Paddhati established by Tallapakam Chinnaiya (15th Cent.) 
He and others like Jayadeva, Chaitanya, Purandaradasa, Bhadrachala 
Ramadasa, Narayana Tirtha,Sadasiva Bramhendra.Bodhendra Svamin, 
Sridhara Ayyaval, Sadguru Svamin and Tyagaiaja have bequeathed 

us a rich repertoire of Bhajana scr.gs. In our own times, we have 
witnessed the great Sri Gopalakrishna Bhagavatar of Pudukkottai. 

Bhajana Goshthi-s often render the Abhangas of Tukaram, the Bhaja- 

n-s of Mira, Tulsi, Kabir and Surdas, the Ashtapadi-s of Jayadeva, as 
well. Thus occurs a deep emotional integration of the North and 
South through saintly music. 


The present has witnessed some change in the Bhagavata tradi- 
tion: and bold experiments towards its enrichment. The formation of 

Gana-Goshthis, for instance, encourages group-singing by mid- 
dling-talents. This fulfills a deep void created by the lack of adequate 
exposure to good Bhagavata music, particularly among the present 
generation bred wholly in the cities. In villages too, there is a need 

for this, and competent musicians must take it upon themselves to 
fulfill this task. 
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Music Education 

THE TYAGA BHARATI WAY- 

A REPORT 

* • Mm a Swaminathan 

Music Education in Tyaga Bharati follows certain principles and 
patterns. Demonstrations or workshop sessions, for teachers, parents 
and others actively concerned with education, evolve in a pattern of 
organic growth around these principles. These ideas are illustrated 
at every step by appropriate musical material, songs and activities- 
Interestingly, these ideas can be illustrated visually too: a certain 
arrangement of pictures drawn from selected issues of the Tyaga 
Bharati magazine in Tamil suggests a similar progression of ideas. The 
Tyaga Bharati workshops then, do not teach new songs, but place 
musical ideas in a curve of organic growth. The aim is to develop the 
skills for building a repertoire by developing ones own ideas, through 
observation, experiment and practice. For those working with chil- 
dren, this process does not require advanced musical skill; what is 
required is sensitivity, taste and feeling, lack of inhibition, and 
honesty in expression. A teacher with the right attitudes and values 
can participate wholly in music education, provided he/she is not 
totally tone deaf or rhythm deaf. 

What are these principles and how does the evolution of ideas 
proceed? Let us consider them step by step. 

The first and most fundamental principle is the primacy of joy. 
Joy is the natural state of the child. It is the motivation for self- 
expression, as well as the means; it is the subject and the object. 
Music must be a joyful experience, not a leaden deadly hated exer- 
cise. It must never be forced or "taught". This joy, the natural 
state of the child, must be traced, tapped and used. It is joy based 
on harmony of Nature and all of life, the joy of rhythm in life, work 
and play. Joy has a base in rhythm. Rhythm is the most fundamen- 
tal expression of joy. and the most fundamental aspect of music. Joy 
has its roots in the imagination of the child, which can conceive all 
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the wonders of the world, and whose spirit soars away like a bird. 
Music as the expression of joy therefore, is the starting point for 
music education. 


Next comes an awareness of the level of musical perception. 
This grows stage by stage, ind finds different expressions at different 
ages. Three broad stages can be discerned — the fundamental, the 
functional and the professional. The first stage is common to all ages, 
races, cultures and peoples, though forms may vary. The second is 
the normal mature adult expression of people's folk songs, functional 
songs and social music, and this varies from culture to culture. This 
is the level at which every normal healthy adult ought to be able to 
participate, in his own respective society. The third, the most refined 
level of expression takes the from of art music or classical music. It 
demands high standards of technical skill. In every culture, only a 
few enjoy it, and fewer still perform it. Not everyone in a society 
can or need reach this level, but this does not reduce the value of 
the other two levels. A healthy child should be able to move in the 
course of childhood and adolescence from the first to fullest enjoy- 
ment in the second, and where possible, into the third level also. 


What is the process by which a child grows through these levels? 

Rhythm and movement come first. The first songs are therefore almost 

entirely rhythmic, leading to joyous movement. Melody comes next 

Simple tunes with a dominant rhythmic element are easily learnt 

This is the stage of nursery rhymes, nonsense rhymes, and playful 

little jingles found in every language and culture. Generally this is 
the period below the age of six. 


At about the age of five or six, word songs begin to asaume in, 

A frorn ZlllTfo ^ 

the world of meaning. This is a dangerous stage. 3 IHeScherstakeTt 
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A REPORT 


objects and mundane activities with rich symbolic significance. Fan- 
tasy shared between adults and children builds bonds of sympathy 
and understanding. 

At this stage, music begins to play a part in other activities. 
Music is an essential part of story-telling, as every story-teller knows. 
Music is also a necessary part of dramatization, as those who watch 
or take part in drama know. And finally, through the suggestive 
power of mime and word, music can play a positive role in enhan- 
cing and strengthening basic moral values, and in creating positive 
social attitudes. 

So the child grows. But what happens at adolescence, at the 
threshold of the adult world ? No doubt the earlier trends continue, 
but many new elements enter. Socialization, and the process of 
sharing begin to develop. As children grow older, they not only 
continue to make music together as they did when younger, but 
learn new ways of making it together. This is par excellence the age 
for the band, the chorus, the ensemble, and the group dance. The 
group effort in music making, the joy of sharing, and the discipline 
of working together, all operate to make a good finished product. 
Group folk dances with simple but well-defined steps, movements, 
and a common rhythm to adhere to, accompanied by meaningful 
words in the music is a major activity here. Sing and dance together, 
teach each other, grow together, - — this could well be the motto of 
this stage. 

There also emerges here a variety of music for different situ- 
ations. This is functional, social music, -of the work place, the ritual, 
the celebration and the feast, for dancing end for prayer. This is 
most closely related to culture, and is therefore a good way of induct- 
ing the young into culture. 

Words acquire renewed emphasis at this period of life. Music 
becomes, through the words of the song, an instrument to fight social 
evils, a weapon for peaceful revolution, and a compelling force for 
the appreciation of beauty and refinement. At this stage in life, some 
talented ones may choose to pursue a professional career in music or 
dance, and formal training begins here. 

One cannot illustrate here the Tyaga Bharati music sessions and 
the process of organic growth therein. But surely and steadily, one 
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can feel the process, when starting with rhythm and movement, rhy- 
mes, jingles, euphonic syllables, melody and song, introducing mime, 
action and meaning, going on to story and drama, the chorus and the 
ensemble, Tyaga Bharati leads us through the various stage. The 
wheel then has come a full circle, and all the generations, the old. 
the young and the child, are united in a halo of harmony. 
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TRY A PROJECT 

LJsha Sharma 

Observation, study and imagination form on indispensable triad in 

any sensible pattern of education. In science studies analysis , of course, 

plays a larger part but, for any worthwhile scientific advance, the 

play of imagination is absolutely necessary. To the creative teacher 

any object that is handy is a good enough teaching aid, especially in pre- 
school education. 

For example, there is a Tyaga-Bharati song meant to stimulate the 
imagination of children, while at play under the blue sky, which has 
patches of sailing clouds. The song, in Tamil, says somewhat like this: 

The blue sky 
And clouds - 
Beautiful ! 

Rivers , mountains , grovesz 
Look , cat on elepant't back , 

Crane rides on the camel , 

The harmony of their lives! 

The following article " Try a Project " by Usha Sharma stresses the 
importance of creative imagination for getting the best out of existing 


resources. 


Ed] 


Preschool education is becoming more and more popular with 
parents today, partly because they are eager that their children should 
learn as much as possible, as quickly as possible. Unfortunately, many 
parents do not realise that young children should not be made to sit 
still for long periods, either at home or at school, nor should they 
be expected to learn formal lessons. In fact, a child who is made to 
sit passively for a long time is likely to spend his energy later in de- 
structive ways. The more empty and restricted a child's life is the more 
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destructive he may become. That is why the nursery school should be 
full of meaningful activities which can lead the child to true learning 

at his own level by experience 

In ancient India, the student learnt through close contact with 
nature and with his guru. With the coming of the British pattern of 
education, education has become utilitarian and confined to the four 
walls of the classroom. Today, preschool education is attempting 
once more to base learning experiences on the child s real life. This 
is especially true of the project method, which enables the teacher 
to attend to all aspects of the child’s development. For a young child 
the best projects are those which are based on a study of the things 
and activities around him. Environmental studies require neither ela- 
borate kits and materials, nor any special scientific knowledge on the 
part of the teacher. It is based on the child's own experience and 
observation and uses as its motive power the child’s natural curiosity. 


Getting Started 

How does one get started on environmental studies at the pre- 
school level ? The best way is to allow the children to guide you. 
Follow their interests and let them choose the topic. Let them, too, 
do most of the work — your role should be that of ? guide only. Let 
me illustrate by telling you about how I worked out a few projects 
in my classrom. 

, * * * « _ - 

To begin with, we began to collect all sorts of objects from the 

grounds of the school, and to classify them. The children brought 

in fresh and dry leaves, twigs, stones, flowers, pieces of wood and 

metal etc. Some children asked, "Why are not all the leaves alike?" 

and wanted to know more about the various trees and plants they 

had observed. And so I found that we had arrived at the subject for 
our project-plant life. 

We had some discussion about the various things we had collect- 
ed. Next I asked the children to divide tha leases into two groups- 
green and dry. The children smelt and felt the different leaves, and 
expressed their reactions in their own words. They drew outlines of 

the various shapes of leaves and coloured them, while some tried 
out printing using leaves covered with colour. 

Young Scientists 


Now the children became interested in growing their own plants, 
and they sowed wheat, gram, onion, radish, mustard and a few other 



plants in little plots in the school garden and tended them every day. 
Thus they could closely observe the changes that took place in the 
plant s growth. They learnt that plants need sunlight, water, air and 
manure to grow well. To clarify their concepts, we carried out a few 
simple experiments. For instance, one pot was kept in a dark and 
enclosed cupboard, while another one was kept in the open where it 
received both air and light, and children observed the difference bet- 
ween the two plants. Experiments were also conducted which showed 
that plants cannot grow in an empty glass bottle, or in completely dry 
soil. Some seeds were scattered in a jar containing moist blotting 
paper. As the seed sprouted and grew, the children could learn 
about the different parts of the plant. They also noted that some 
seeds had fallen into the water below the level of the blotting paper 
and learnt that too much water can destroy instead of helping growth. 
Some time was also spent on learning about sunlight, water and air. 
We measured shadows and talked about them, discussed time and 
direction, learnt about water, where it comes from, what it is used 
for and what creatures live in water. 

Learning by doing and speaking 

The children also learnt to dig, prepare beds, water and care for the 
plants. In fact, they went so far as to make their own manure by 
soaking refuse which they had collected ! They learnt to harvest the 
crops and pick the vegetables. From the vegetable peelings, dyes 
were prepared and so they learnt more about colours. They used 
the stalks of wheat and mustard in collage work, drew and painted 
flowers and fruit, made and painted clay models of fruit and vegeta- 
bles, prepared an album and several models. 

During the language periods, the children not only learnt the 
names of all the flowers, fruits, vegetables and trees they had studied 
and the associated colours, but analysed the sounds of which these 
words are composed. Little games were made up' such as, "The 
child whose name begins with the same sound as the word— will now 
jump (or sing, or hop)" etc. Games like "In the river, on the shore" 
were adapted for language work, and many action songs were learnt. 
Each child was encouraged to speak at least a few words about the 
various activities and objects. Songs and stories on these themes were 
told, and puppets, masks and mime were used in dramatisation. 
Number concepts grew as the children counted the things they 
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worked with. Throughout, the children worked in little groups on the 
various activities and learnt to work together. In this way. this sing e 
project provided a rich 'variety of activities and learning experiences, 
and contributed to the children's development in several ways. 


Low-cost but effective 

Many other topics from everyday life are close to the child s inte- 
rests and can be taken up for project work. I have worked on topics 
like water, air, fire, living things, domestic animals, home and family, 
festivals, our neighbours etc. No expensive aids are required to 
develop such topics. For example, here are the kinds of things I 
used for some of these topics: 

Water : ice, a kettle, bottles, basins, cups, stones, pieces of 
paper and wood. 

Air : Balloons, candles, glasses, waste paper, children's own 

bodies. 

Festivals : clay, kite paper, waste paper, old boxes, tins, bot- 
tles etc. 

Songs and stories, of course, are a must for every project and 
new ones can easily be made up by the teacher to suit the subject. 

So it is not at all difficult to carry out a project in environmental 
studies with young children. You need imagination, enthusiasm 

and patience, and a willingness to collect and use whatever you can 
find. 




SYMPOSIUM PAP1R 

music for entertainment 


LET’S FACE FACTS 


R. Srinivasan 

Recently I happened to hear a short music item, of about an 
hour, as part of a conference. The singer, a young lady, did well. 

I learnt that she had just then come out successful in a public exami- 
nation in music and this was her first performance. Considering all 
this I should say she did remarkably well. But at the same time I fel t 
that the effect could have been much better. It was not difficult to 
discover the causes that led to this lack of effect. 

THE CLIMATE 

I find that generally young singers suffer from some kind of a com- 
plex, for which perhaps they are not solely responsible; they imbibe 
certain wrong ideas about music and its purpose from pseudo-critics 
who posing themselves as connoisseurs, freely distribute pre-digested 
pills of music criticism. Some popular journals also contribule their 
share in this direction. 

Generally in any branch of human knowledge it is admitted that 
only the experts can give proper advice. But alas ! In music anybody 
considers himself competent to sit in judgement over even acknow- 
ledged experts and freely pronounce "judgements" and even offer ad- 
vice to them! Especially when some of these self-constituted opinion- 
manufacturers happen to be influential in other ways, one can ima- 
gine what the result will be. Some journal takes it into its head to 
support a particular artist and shower encomiums on his (or her) style 
of singing and most of the readers of that journal swallow what is 
said as gospel truth, under the universal law of mental inertia. Simi- 
larly some influential person chooses to lend his weight to a particu- 
lar brand of singing (for reasons best known to him) and the result is 
that it becomes the "fashion" to praise that group of artists to the 
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skies. These are nutters of everyday occurrence, espacially in big 
cities. 

So also, some musicians who are not able to produce an impres- 
sion by singing in an artistic style take refuge under other manoeuvres 
to hoodwink the lay listeners, who are for the moment dazzled and 
carried away by the strange vocal acrobatics indulged in by such mu- 
sicians; the jungle and jumble of highpitched shouting and svara jar 
gon and loud thundering of the accompaniments throw them into a 
state of extreme wonder ! The combined results of all this are now 
very much in evidence, especially in the case of beginners who are 
naturally anxious to show therrselves off some-how or other. 


ESCAPIST 

Let me refer to one or two of these results. I started by referring 
to a young lady singer who was giving her maiden performance. In 
the period of one hour allotted to her, she sang five or six kriti-s and 
wound up with a few catchy popular national songs. Would you 
believe it, for cv?ry one of the kriti-s she started singing svara-s ! 
The idea that she can show her expertness only by singing svara-s 
has somehow come to possess her. When we hear some radio 
terns we find that some veritable tyros who are not able to handle 

even common raga-s like Todi y Sankarabharanam y Bhairavl and 

Kalyam rush to svara-s display as an easy way of escape. This is 

because a good musical sense is necessary for singing even such 

common raga-s with their correct bhava. while it is comparatively 

easy to indulge in a jumble of svara-s in a mechanical, pre-determined 
mould. 


Now a word about singing s»ara. If the question is asked, "I 
».•<" r- singing an essential item in music recitals?", the answer wi 
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mala. Kriti-s,. as we understand them now, were not much in evi- 
dence. After Tyagaraja and his compeers flooded the music world 
% with their wonderful kriti-s of exquisite beauty and dazzling charm 

and heart-melting bhdva, these compositions and other similar pieces 
came to occupy a prominent place in concerts. But even then the 
idea of singing Ka/pana-svara for kriti-s was not much in vogue. 

Only latterly this swra-singing business has become almost an obse- 
ssion. 

WANTED : BALANCE 

Ncraval is like tana, the words of the song being used in place of 
the tana phrases, ta and nam. In a Pal/avi, only a few syllables are 

used cs sahitya and so all the intervals are filled in with what is called 
akZram. Our music as performed falls under two heads : that which 
goes with slhitya and that which is independent of it. Ragalapana 
and to some extent pallavi, neraval and .yvtf/77-singing do not need 
sahitya for their exposition. In kriti-s. however, the sahitya has an 
important place. In fact the beauty of a kriti consists in the balan- 
ced presentation of ragabhava, layabhava and sahityabhava. In the 
kriti s composed by great masters each of these helps to make the 
total aesthetic effect of the piece. (I am not here referring to instru- 
mental music where the sahitya has no place). Anything which 
tends to take us away from this beauty of a kriti should be avoided- 
Neraval and jvara-singing have their legitimate place in Pallavi. But 
what now happens is that almost every kriti is converted into some 
sort of a miniature Pallavi , with the result that the Pallavi proper be- 
comes a formal, lean, famished affair in a concert. 

Why should a kriti be made to usurp what rightfully belongs to 
the pallavi ? Occasional j^ra singing for the sake of relief and va- 
riety may perhaps be tolerated, but to indulge in it for every piece is 
not helpful to produce real aesthetic effect. There are especially 

some bhava- raga-s whose life is so independent of svara- names that 
to sing svara-s for compositions in such raga-s seems to be nothing 

short of aesthetic blasphemy. Better leave raga-s like Nilambari and 

Punnagavarali severely alone without disfiguring them with svara-s ! 
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WANTED : TASTE 

One other noticeable feature is that young artists do not show 

much taste in the choice of raga-s they take for alapana. Somehow 
or other it happens that some raga-s are rich, full and elastic and they 
lend themselves to elaboration for hours without any repetition and 
without tiring informed listeners; there are others whose aesthetic 
potentialities are limited and they do not lend themselves for such 
long elaboration. There are still some others which are very poor and 

barren as raga~s ; at best they may be called tunes". It is only the 

first two classes that are generally taken for alapana, and usually for 

elaborate alapana only the first group is considered. It often happens 
now a-days that beginners begin to sing the last class of raga-s, with 
the result that there is no rakti, and it becomes a jumble of svaras 

with little bhava. 


Another defect noticeable now-a-days is that people lower their 

adharas'ruti inordinately, so that they may indulge in the circus feat 
of shouting in the higher octave and winning "applause" of the 
circus-loving hearers. Some vidvan-s, due to some physical diffi- 
culties, started lowering their pitch; other people followed; now it 
has become almost a fashion; so much so that even some who have 
good voice with a wide range lower their s' rut i unreasonably, proba- 
bly in the belief that if they sing to their natural higher pitch they 

would not be considered good vidvan-s! And the "mike" comes in 

as a handy aid to encourage this step in the wrong direction. 


One other feature of modern concerts is the absence of those b 
long and majestic kriti-s which the vidvan-s of the older generatio 
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must appeal to the animal, the child and the serpent". And, of 
course, it must appeal to the most cultured and advanced human 
• being. But do the performances of the kind we now have in South 

India discharge this function ? For a musical performance I consider 
the following to be essential considerations : 

' # 

1. The singer must have a musical voice and I am sure all will 
agree with me there. A bad or hoarse voice takes away much, if not 
all, from music. But is it not our experience that some of our singers 
have not got a good voice ? Do we not see them straining every 
nerve and muscle of their throat and face and abdomen to produce 
what they consider to be effective music? I have at times felt a creep- 
ing sensation in my spine when I see the effort and struggles of somo 
of our singers. Every singer must train and produce his voice before he 
can sing and he must be able to sing naturally without undue strain. 

* 

2. The place of accompaniments in our performances is a point 
which deserves very serious consideration. I am afraid they are usur- 
ping a position which they were never intended to occupy. The 
fundamental characteristic of the Indian system of music which con- 
trasts it with other systems is its delicate subtlety, if I may so put it, 
as contrasted with the strength, harmony and massiveness of some 
other systems. There is only one singer or one player who is the 
dominant figure and the other instruments are only accompaniments', 
they have only a secondary place; they merely follow and hang on 
what the central figures do. But what happens now in our performan- 
ces is well known. At times the singer is ignored. While he is 
singing, some of the accompanying instrumentalists merely ’mark time 
and wait for an opportunity to show off their own individual merits. 
In a performance of three hours it is usual for half the time to be taken 
away for the showing off of the accompaniments. A drum or a ghatam 

9 or a Jew s harp can at best only help the rhythm. When they are 

allowed to stand by themselves, then they cease to be accompani- 
ments, and it is not music that we get but an arithmetical jugglery, and 
% ^ he so-called experts indulge in what they call separate display (Tani- 

avartanam) for as long as even half an hour and revel in all kinds of 
fantastic and, at times, unrhythmical combinations of 'Tacchom* and 
Tadhinginatom'. When people appreciate such display it is not 
through their emotional nature or for their aesthetic worth, but for the 
player s cleverness in arithmetical combinations and good memory. 
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In the light of Edward Carpenter’s test, alluded to above, such disp ays 
are unaesthetic. I strongly feel that in this matter things may be and 
ought to be different from what they are at present. Incidentally 
may mention that I very well recognise the value of such time-instru- 

mants in dance. 

3. Art must be set in artistic background. In general, a singer 
with a pleasant face is more fit to discharge his or her function as a 
singer than one who is wry-faced. But, at any rate, one need not 
create ugliness by facial contortions. In this respect our lady singers 
in general are at a great advantage, because by temperament and 
training they instinctively a\oid ugliness. Further, the setting we give 
to the performers is a matter of importance. The dais on which they 
sit (or stand) may be artistically set up, the background properly 
designed, so that the general impression is one of aesthetic pleasure. 
Diamond is by itself good but it shines best in proper setting. And 
so music may be good and the singer may be good, but when you 
give them a proper setting the effect is greatly enhanced. 

There are several other matters in which things might be differ- 
ent and I shall give but a brief enumeration of them. Though we have 
at present an elaborate system of raga formation there is scope for 
the formation of new raga-s as well. As human society evolves and 
its functions become complex, the emotional expressions also be- 
come evolved and require newer musical forms. Such a thing was 
attempted in the case of Katanakutuhalam by the late Patnam Subrah- 
manya Aiyar. Muttia Bhagavatar has given us some new raga-s as 
well In the North Indian system they recognise four-note melodies 

as independent raga-s. Something like that is also possible in the 
Karnatak system. 


In the usual Raganstara it is desirable to avoid harsh sounds like 

T ZT na ; me '| i,luous sounds like num, lam, and so on, may no. mar 
eau y. Also in the combinations of notes which go to make the 

15 ura we ma V of,en come across misleading combinatinne i 
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usetj. The word bhaya describes the point in question. -t Very' often, 
the bhava of a Raga is Ipst sight of jn the craze for svara display* 


DIVERSIFICATION 
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Again I wonder why we should not have a large variety in the 
nature of our performances. Strictly speaking, there is prevalent in 
the South only one type of musical concert. There is the main singer 
or player and then we have the Kanjira. the drum or the Ghatam and 
so on. The performance usually begins with a Varnom and then a 
few Kirtana-s are sung, several of which become almost Pallavi-s in 
their elaboration. Then ccme the Raga Alapana and Pallavi and the 
performance usually closes with some Tiruppuga! or Chindu or North 
Indian tunes. There is rarely much variation in the general pro- 
gramme. But, I ask, why nor have more varieties? The usual type of 
performances can be appreciated in full only by an expert. I doubt 
if there are five percent of the people in any audience who follow all 

the elaborate Svara gymnastics of the musicians. In most cases the 

• . 

majority in the audience are waiting eagerly for the last ten or fifteen 

minutes of the performance to hear Chindu , Tiruppugal and so on 

• • • 

That clearly shows that there is something wrong somewhere. The 
object of the musician should be not merely to win the appreciation 
of a few theorists but to appeal to the heart of every one in the audi- 
ence. If the music is sweet and the programme properly adjusted 
I believe it will be possible to keep any audience engaged for a cou- 
ple of hours without much difficulty. The whole thing lies on the 
forethought one gives to drawing the programme. 

Performances may be of different kinds as follows: — 

(a) The usual orthodox performance lasting for about three to 
four hours. 

(b) We may have also short concerts lasting for about one and 
a half to two hours in which prominence is not given to Raga Alapana 
and Pallavi. A few typical Kirtaua-s, short elaborations of a few 
raga-s and some devotional songs (not very heavy in their construc- 
tion) will produce better effect than the performance of the kind 
mentioned in (a). 

(c) Then we may have concerts in which different artists take 
part, of course, in succession. Each may give his very best for about 
ten to fifteen minutes. 
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(d) Then we may heve demonstration performances in which 
the singer or player explains beforehand what he sings or plays and 
points out the prominent features of what he is going to sing or play, 
so that even a lay man in the audience will be able to appreciate the 
music. The educational value of such performances cannot be over" 
rated. 


When we come to the use of music in Kcthakalcikshcpam-s and 
dramas there is much to be desired. Our Kcthaka/akshi perns, whose 
primary object is to impart religious instruction with a musical back- 
ground. are becoming/ fere. Very great care has to be exercised in 
choosing musical pieces for a Katha. The music must fit the theme 
of the piece sung and the situation. 

On the stage music plays an important part. I am not one of 
those who believe that music should altogether be eschewed from 
the stage. Drama as distinguished from Opera was practically un- 
known to the Indian temperament. It is only in recent years that 
dramas without music have been attempted. This reaction against 
the use of music on the stage is a natural consequence of the way in 
which it had been inexcusably misused by the earlier theatres. As 
with all reactions, there is a tendency to overdo the reform. Music 
has a place on the stage and with care and discretion can be made 
to serve its purpose. As we know, there are some Rc sl-s (characte- 
ristic emotions) which can best be expressed only in music, as for 
example. S' anturasa and Bhaktirasa* 
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Synopsis of talk 

♦ 

GAMAKA : A STUDY ■ 

On the Textual and Performance Traditions in Vocal Musk 


Prem Lata Sharma 

Assisted bv Ranganiyaki Avyangar for textual references, 

Ritwik San\al for Hindustani \ocal tradition and 
Akhila K.rishnan for Karnatak vocal tradition 

TALK I : THE TEXTUAL TRADITION 

1. The term gamaka is not found in Bharata's Ka yas astra, except in 

one solitary text-variant, which must have been a later addition. 
But 'Kampa' (shake?) is mentioned under three Alarikara-s viz. 
Rechita, Kuhara and Kampita, which are related to the Tara, Madhya 
and Mandra Sthana-s respectively according to one set of readings, 
which is substantiated by Matahga. A nother set of readings seems 
to suggest the temporal aspect or Kala being the distinguishing 
feature instead of Sthana. Abhinavagupta mentions the two points of 
view as well as a third one which identifies Kala in Alankara with 
S rut i . He also identifies Kampa with the Svarira, which is a 3-S'ruti 
interval according to him. The criginal veisicn and context of 
Bharata s text is not clear, but the name Kampita is there withou: 
doubt, whatever it might have meant. 

2. Nanyadeva's Bharatabhashya and Some^vara’s Manasollasa are 
the two texts of the 11th Cent, that clearly mention Gamaka and i f s 
seven varieties. Two later texts follow them. 

Names of seven Gamaka-s Characteristic Names of texis 

features 


1. Purita or Sphurita 

2. Kampita 

3. LTna 

4. Andolita 

5. Tiripa 

6. Ahata 

7. Tribhinna 


Oscillation 1. 

-do- 2. 

-do- 3. 

-do- 4. 

-do- 

Stress 


Registral variety 


Bharatabhdshy a 
Manasollasa 
Sangitasamayasara 
Sari g i tad a mod a ra 
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out of the four texts only Nos. 1 and 3 define Gamaka. but No.T 

is unintelligible. Mo. 2 simply describes the seven vanefes ,nd,v,- 

dually. No. 4 simply gives a list. ' : 

3. Sahg.fa Ratnakara defines Gamaka. lists and describes its 15 
varieties. Most of the later texts follow Sang . ta Ratnakara. 


Names of 
Gamaka-s 

1. Tiripa 


2. Sphurita 

3. Kampita 

4. Lina 


6. Plavita 


7. Vali 


8. Kurula 


9. Ahata 

10. Tribhinna 

1 1 . Ullasita 

12. Namita 

13. Humphita 

14. Mudrita 

15. Mis'rita 


Characteristic 

features 

— 

Oscillation in speed of: 

i of druta 


-do* 

-do- 

-do- 


5. ^ndolita *do- 


-do- 


-do- 


of druta 

• 0 

} of druta 
1 druta 

1 laghu or 

2 druta-s 

1 pluta or 
6 druta-s 
in different 

curves 


Same as Vali, but 

softly produced 
Stress of a higher note 
Registral variety 
Glids (upwards) 

Glide (downwards) 
Peculiar voice production 
-do- 

Mixture 


Names of texts 


• — 


1. Sang i ta Ratnakara 

2. Sang ita Raja 

3. Sadragachandrodaya 

4. Ragamala 

5. RasakaumudF 

6. SangTta Darpana 

7. SartgTta Sudha 

8. Chaturdandi Prakis'ika 

9. Sang“i tasFrasvata 


4. Demonstration according to the descrintinn «« e i. - 

by Shri Ritwik Sanyal. Saft 9 l,a Ratnikara 


Ju, y 31. 1978 
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TALK II: PERFORMANCE TRADITIONS 
OF HINDUSTANI AND KARNATAK MUSIC 



A. HINDUSTANI 

1. The Dagara tradition of Dhrupada accepts the following ten 
Svara-laks‘ana-5 out of which Gamaka is one. The name Laks'ana is 

( ’If " - ' I ^ ^ I U n* J 

very significant because of its associations in poetics where it is a 
parallel uf Alankara: 

1. Akara, 2. Dagara, 3. Dhurana, 4. Murana, 5. Kampita, 

6. Andolana, 7. Lahaka. 8. Gamaka, 9. Hudaka, 10. Sphurti. 

(Illustration) 

2. Rough connections could be identified with the textual tradition, 
for example: 

Textual Oral 

Plavita Dagara 

Ullasita Lahaka (but starting with stress) 

Ahata Gamaka (in general sense of stress) 

Humphita Hudaka (with a leap) 

Sphurita Sphurti (fast) 

Namita Mmda (both downwards and upwards) 

• • 

3. In khayala Gamaka stands for extra breath-force in Alapa or Tana, 
(Illustration). 

B. KARNATAK 

1. Marks of a distinct oral tradition of Das'avidha Gamaka can be 
seen in Karnatak music from the 18ih Cent. 

2. The Das'avidha Gamaka of the oral tradition is recorded at least as 
early as the last quarter of the 18th Cent., in Dikshitar's composition 

* Minaksht' in Raga Purvikalyani. 

3. The texts that reflect the oral tradition are: 

(a) Sang Itasarasangraham (Telugu) c. 1800 (S.Ssa) 

(b) Mahabharata Chudamcni Ch. IV: 'Sangitadi Raga-Mela 

Lakshanam' (Tamil) (M.C.) 

(c) Vinalakshanam of Parames'vara (date?) (Co. O.S. No. 131) 

(V.L.) 
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4. In 1904/5 Subbarama Dikshitar tried to reconcile the 10 Gamaka-s 
of the oral tradition and the 1 5 Gamaka-s of Sang i~t j Ratnakara in his 
Sarigita Sampradaya Pradars’ini. 

5. Books published since then either mention set of 10 or 15 Gama- 


ka-s. List of 10 Gamakas as mentioned in the above three texts: 

S. Ssa 

M.C- 

V.L. 

1. Kampita 

1. Arohana (Sthayi) 

1. Hom(n)mu 

2. Murchana 

2. Avarohana (Stheyisvara) 

2. PratihiTsam 

3. Gala 

3. Dal 

3. Simhavalokanam 

4. Svaritamu 

4. Sphuritam (Sanchari) 

4. Maru (jaru) 

5. Pratyahata 

5. Kampitam (Gamaka) 

5. Viti 

6. Thaya 

6. Ahatam 

6. Nokku 

7. Jaru 

7. Pratyahatam 

7. Patta 

8. Orika 

8. Tripucham (Idai) 

8. Orika 

9. Nokku 

9. Andolana 

9. Gamakam 

10. Dhalu 

10. Murchai (Muktam) 

10. Sphuritam 

6. Illustration of one of the various versions in the oral tradition by 
Smt. Akhila Krishnan: 


1. Kampita (large and small), 2. Sphurita. 3. Briga, 4. Jaru. 

5. Ahata, 6. Orivi, 7. Katri, 8. Nokku, 9. Tripucha 


— August I, 1978 
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Synopsis of Illustrated talk 


TRADITIONAL VIEW OF DRAMA: 


Music and Dance as an Integral Part Thereof 


Prem Lata Sharma 


The Natyas'astra of Bharata embodies the traditional view of 
■drama. It is not only a practical manual for the actor, the director, 
the producer and the playwright, but also contains the essentials of 
the philosophy of drama. Abhinavagupta's commentary (the only one 
extant) has highlighted and elaborated these essentials. 

Anukarana. amkirtana and anudat s ‘ana which may be roughly 
translated as re-creating, re-narrating and re-viewing, are the three 
key words of the philosophy of drama. 1 * The translation of anukarana 
as imitation is misleading, because it implies a distance from reality. 
Anukarana is not unreal but stands for a re-creation of the situations 
of life with a purpose in view. Thus drama stands for re-doing, re- 
saying and re-viewing life as a whole- Lokd 1 is another significant 
word in this connection and it stands for the factual or the perceptual 
view of life- It is the bha\a (mental state) and karma (action or 
behaviour) of loka that is the object to be portrayed in drama- The 
purpose of this portrayal is upadc-s'a (education)and vinoda (entertain- 
ment) - 3 The medium of portrayal is dris'ya(visual) and s'ravya (aural). 4 
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Since drama combines all the potentialities of these media it is the 
most powerful art that encompasses all situations of life and all 
levels of human pursuit. 1 

The enjoyment of drama is described by Abhinavagupta as 
alaukika. that is to say. unlike any other human experience. By a 
process of negation he eliminates valid knowledge ( Samyagpidna ), 
illusion [bhranti). doubt {sums' aya). indetermination (anavadharana ) , 
non- perseverance ( anadhyavnsaya ). etc. Positively speaking, this 
experience is equated with Asvadana (tasting) of a situation. 2 In actu- 
al life we are not able to have this taste because either we are too 
involved in a situation or we are too detached. Asfddana presupposes 
a combination of identification (taddtmya)an d detachment ( Tdtasthya ) 
This combination is difficult to attain in actual life, but it is easily 
attained in the enjoyment of drama. Hence the efficacy of drama for 
purification of the heart. 

Coming to the part played by dance and music in drama, it should 
be noted at the outset that Biiarata has spoken of them in two differ- 
ent contexts — 1. The purvarahgQ or the preliminaries of drama and 

2. the drama proper. According to Abhinavagupta, music and dance 
stand in their own right ( svapratishthita ) in the purvaraiiga . 3 There they 
are not employed for highlighting or deepening a dramatic situation. 
Here there is no question of using them according to the rasa of the 
drama (yatharasa’viniyagny Thus the music and the dance forms 
prescribed for the purvarai ga do not need any modification accord- 
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»ng to the situation in which they are employed. Actually speaking 
there is no situation extraneous to the music and dance. But in drama 
the dramatic situation dictates the nature of the music and dance 
to- be employed therein. The technical name for the unchangeable 
forms of music is Gand/iarva and the flexible forms are classed 
as Gana. Although these two names occur in Bharata's text it is only 
Abhinavagupta who has brought out their distinction in great detail. 

• The pu -varanga consists of: 1 . predominantly instrumental music 
inirgita-s) 2. Song {gita) 3. Dance ( n\itta and abhinaya. stylised 
mime). 4. Recitation and Dialogue ( pathya ). There are ten specific 
forms of niigita, fourteen forms of song (two of which are specifi- 
cally reserved for use with dance); dance uses the relevant karana-s 
and angaharas, pathya includes recitation of verses composed in dif- 
ferent metres as well as prose dialogue. A part of the pTtrvaranga is 
enacted before the opening of the screen and the remaining part after 
its opening. The two parts are known as antaryavanikd and 
bahiryavanikd. The order of presentation is as follows: 

Antaryavanika 

1. pratyahura— Seating of the musicians with the instruments. 

2- Avatarana Bringing in the female singers (male singers are also 
implied). 

3. Arambha — Introduction of the voices in the form of ParigJta, 

which has been equated with Aldpa by Abhinavagupta 
(The use of the niigita for Arambha is implied here). 

4. As rdvana— One of the forms of nirgita- 

5. Vaktrapdni — another form of nirgita. 

6. Parighattand—a nothcr form of nirgita 

7. Sankhotana — another from of nirgita. 

8. Margdsari/a — another form of nirgita. 

9.10,11. The three ~saritas (Kanishtha, Madhya, and Jyeshtha-) 

• • 

— forms of nirgita . 

Babiryaranika 

1. Gltavidhi — One of the seven song - forms starting with Madraka 
is prescribed here. It is notable that meaningful song-text is. 
introduced for the first time with the opening of the screen. 
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2. Vardhamana — The specific song form mean! for dance. We shall 
describe it in some detail subsequently. 

3. Utthapana — Now enters sutradhara with his two attendants. He 
introduces recitation (Pathya) with propitiatory verses* 

4- Par ivar tana — They go round the stage and propitiate the loka- 

pdla-s in all the four directions. ^ 

5. NdndT — Recitation of benedictory verses by the sutradhara and 
prokshana. One of the attendants of the sutradhara is holding a 
jar (bhringara) full of holy water- At this point the sutradhara 
calls him by his side and sprinkles the holy water. 

6 Installation of the Jarjara— (a symbolic representation of Indra's 
Vajra meant for protecting the dramatic performance from all im- 
pediments or obstructions) and propitiation of the Jarjara • 

7. Ran gad't a r a — Introducing Abhinaya of Vdk (speech) and Anga 
(body, mime) by the sutradhara and his attendants* 

8 Churi — Stylised gait which could depict s ringara or raudra 
according to the mood of the drama to be presented later. 

9. Trigata — Light talk of the sutradhara with his attendants repre- 
senting the director s viewpoint- This is. so to say, the producer's 
prastavana which corresponds to the prastavana of the poet (play- 
wright) which in turn comes in the beginning of the drama pro- 
per One of the attendants plays the role of Vidushaka here- 

10* Prarochana— The sutradhara finally invites the audience to wit- 
ness the drama. 

The above account of the items of Purvarahga follows the stan- 
dard version, though there are some optional details available in the 
Natyu’sas'tr'j. The entire Pu rvaranga was reconstructed and produced * 

along with Kalidasa's drama 'Malavikagnimitram'. presented by a 
troupe of Banaras Hindu University at the Kalidasa festival in Ujjain 
in November, '75. ( The present author reconstructed the musical 

forms and Sri C* V- Chandrasekhar and Dr. Vishwanath Bhattacharya 
collaborated with her for the dance and dialogue portion respectively.) 

Since this purvaranga included dance it could be said to be the chitra 
variety as different from the suddha. which does rot include dance. 
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It is notable that Bharata has not talked of Rasa in the context of 
purvaranga, but has simply said that in its aesthetic impact, the 
purvarahga could be Sukumara (delicate) or Uddhata (strong). These 
two words could be equated with madhurya and oJas respectively* 
This pair of adjectives for the purvarahga is very significant as it 
provides a broad division for the infinite variety of aesthetic situa- 
tions which could not be covered under specific rasa-s. 

As an illustration of the above reconstruction the Vardhamana 
song which is accompanied by dance is presented here. It is divided 
into four section called kandika-s. Their details are presented in 


the following table* 

Name Upohana Kalas 

Visala 5 Kala-s 8 

Sangita 6 ,, 9 

Sunanda 7 ,, 16 

Sumukhi 8 „ 32 


Upohana is like a prelude to each kandika which introduces the 
melody 3nd is sung with meaningless syllables. Ka\a is a time unit 
equivalent to ten lughu'akshara-s. In music each kala contains a 
gana (group) of four matra-s in terms of text and melody- We start 
with the playing of drums and the first dancer enters with a 
pushpdnjali. She goes round the stage following the rhythm of the 
drum* And as she takes a static pose ( sthdnaka ) the Upohana of 
the first kandika starts. The song in the first kandika starts imme- 
diately and the dancer performs abhinaya according to the text of the 
song. When the kandika is repeated, the dancer simply does anga- 
hara-s and at the end she recedes to a corner of the stage. This 
movement is called Nishkraman a by Bharata and Abhinavagupta ex- 
plains that it is not a complete exit, rather it is partial and stands for 
the receding of the dancer to the background. As she is receding 
the Upohana of the second kandika is sung. Again the drum plays 
and the second dancer enters. She also goes around the stage and 
she takes a static pose- The singing of the second kandika follows 
immediately and the second dancer does abhinaya according to the 
text. At this point the first dancer does simple angahdra-r. When 
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the second kandika is repeated both the dancers dance together and 

this is called pirdibandha. There is no regular ahliinaya in this. ( In the 
reconstruction under reference only the kandjka-s have been repeated 

and not the upohana. Bharata's text is very clear about the repeti- 
tion of the kandika-s but the repetition of the upohana or otherwise 
does not seem to be clearly prescribed. We have still kept this 
question open for further study. ) 


The first kandika is also repeated immediately after the repetition 

• • 

of the second and the two dancers continue doing Pindibanaha • At 
the end of the repetition of the first kandika bolh of them recede to 
the corner of the stage* And as they are receding, the upohana of 
the kandika is sung. Once again the drums start playing and the 
third dancer enters- She goes around the stage and takes a static 
pose. Then follows the singing of the third kandika. The third danc- 
er does abhinaya according to the text and the first two dancers do 

angahara-s in a corner. When the third kandika is repeated all the 

Ml • • 

dancers dance together i. e., perform pindibandha. The repetition of 
the third kandika is followed by that of the second and the first. As 


the three dancers are receding, the upohana of the fourth kandika is 
sung. Once again the drums play and the fourth dancer enters. She 
goes round the stage, takes a static pose for a few moments and then 
follows the fourth kandika • She is supposed to do abhinaya for the 
whole of the fourth kandika but as it is very long, we tried to break 


the monotony by making the fourth dancer do abhinaya up to the 
middle of this section and by bringing in the other three dancers one 
by one for small portions of the second half. Each dancer recedes 
after she finishes her part of the abhinaya and when the repetition of 

•he fourth kardikh star's, all of them join in the pindTbandha. They 

iw? Ue !° d ° S ° in ,he repetition of third, second and first 
..iku alto. (Illustration of the upjliana and kindika-s ) 
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f . Seminar Paper 

COMMUNICATION THROUGH 

MOVEMENT 

(Presented at the Seminar on Communication Skills 

in Young Children) 

Mina Swaminuihan 

To talk about movement in a seminar which is largely devoted to 
language skills may seem at first sight to be introducing the prover- 
bial bull into the china shop. However, if we remind ourselves that 
language is only one, though probably the most important of the 
media of communication, which is a two-way interchange, then it 
seems less absurd to raise this topic now. 

Media of communication between human beings can be divided 
into three broad types : communication through bodily movement 
(including movement of the whole body, the limbs, gestures, facial 
expressions), communication through representation (in which some 
material besides the own body is used) and communication th rough 
language, or verbal communication. There is no doubt that language 
is the dominant form of communication between adult human beings. 
Its complexity and range give it the power to express thought with a 
precision and clarity that no other medium can match, both for social 
intercourse and for the expression of thought. But other media are 
always used in addition, though their use varies not only from person 
to person but from culture to culture, according to the amount and 
kind of bodily communication which is considered acceptable by diffe- 
rent social groups. Language and thought are closely interrelated and 
interdependent, one may not be possible without the other. But 
there are areas of communication, notably that of emotion and feeling 
which are often inadequately dealt with by language, and which 
depend heavily on the other two basic modes of communication, the 
bodily and the representational. Every language contains expressions 
like "words fail me" or "I cannot find words to express" etc., which 
refer to this shadow area of feeling and tone which words cannot 
always plumb. As a child grows up. and naturally acquires mastery 
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over language, he gradually tends to use it more and more for 
communication. But if we accept the idea of all round development 
and the need for growth of skills in all areas, then we shall begin to 
see Ihe importance of fostering the skills of communication through 
other media than the verbal, side by side. 

So much for the importance of bodily movement to the human 
being. In terms of chronology, movement, with which sound is 
closely associated is the first "language'' to develop. Theories of 
child development indicate that the first sense to be awakened is that 
of hearing, and the baby soon after birth first responds to the stimu- 
lus of sound, and his earliest attempts at communication are with 
movement of the whole body. It is interesting at this point to note 
that according to Hindu thought sound is the primal force of the uni- 
verse which is born out of rhythm. The process of creation is referred 
to as dance in which the two fundamental elements of sound and 
movement are combined* The primacy of sound and movements as 
forms of human communication are thus established at several levels. 

Movement and sound are closely interrelated; the baby's first 
movements are usually accompanied by sounds. As development 
proceeds the sound element differentiates into various categories; 
through the development of vocables accompanying noise in 
childhood, into the development of verbal language, on the one 
hand, and its non-verbal accompaniment in the aspects of tone, 
pitch, volume and texture of voice, intonation and inflexion on the 
other, which signal important meanings in adult communication 
beyond the verbal; and in yet another direction, into dance and music, 
in which sounds are consciously used as the basic component of a 
system of communication. The third major medium, the representa- 
tional, develops the last ; partly because it is dependent on the 
physical mastery of various tools and materials media.be they colours, 
chalks, clay, plastic materials, musical instruments or whatever, and 
partly because the representational form of thinking, in which one 
thing is made to stand for another, develops later. 

In movement language, as in other areas of development, the 
child generally progresses from the large to the small, from the peri- 
phery to the centre. To begin with communication takes place at the 
physical or purely sensory level— whether the child is experiencing 
bodily sensations (as in running, swinging, jumping, falling, hopping 
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hanging etc.) or manipulating materials like clay, mud, sand, water, 
paint or exploring objects, textures, tastes and smells through the 
various senses. But communicatian is a two way process; at first the 
universe speaks to the child through his senses, soon he begins to 
express himself through these media. The young child expresses his 
joy in living and in exploring of the environment through running, 
jumping, hopping and other movements; often the constantly repeat- 
ed movements of toddlers are not merely for practice and gain mas- 
tery. Being repeated even after mastery is attained, they are signifi- 
cant because they are mainly expressive. 

In the next stage emotions and ment3l states are powerfully con- 
veyed through the body; the toddlers not only express joy by 
tumbling, or jumping but roll on the ground in a temper tantrum, 
express grief by a loud caterwauling, by sobs which shake the whole 
body, fear by trembling, seeking the protection of an adult and so 
on. The whole body participates in this expression of emotion. 

From here develops the language of gesture and facial expres- 
sions, an abstraction from the earlier stage. At this time the child in- 
dulges in much dramatic play imitating the movements, gesture and 
expressions of the adults he observes, trying out roles. With growing 
control over large muscular movement and the development of finer 
muscular co-ordination comes the refinement and precision of the 
gestural language which closely accompanies dramatic play. At the 
same time, eye-hand coordination and control over the fingers deve- 
lop to the point when the child can begin to make materials do what 
he wants them to do and can thus emerge into the world of represen- 
tational communication al&o. From now on, gestures, expression 
and movements begin to play a subsidiary and supportive role to 
verbal communication. Movement meanwhile is formalised into the 
stylised language of gesture perfected by the major classical schools 
of mime and dance in the world, and becomes the exclusive preserve 
of those professionally trained for it. 

This is a very brief account of what we know about the develop- 
ment of communication through the medium of the body. Accepting 
then that we must foster communication skills in this area, too. what 
are the implications for our school programmes and what are the im- 
plications for the training of teachers? Taking the latter first, it seems 
that there are three things to be done. Firstly, becoming aware of 
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the child's own spontaneous forms of communication through the 
body, which can be done by close observation aided by films and 
video-tapes where possible, as an essential part of teacher training,, 
secondly, becoming aware of how adults themselves communicate 
with each other and with children through this medium, (albeit often 
unconsciously) and acquiring greater control over our own bodily* 
responses so tha* they may be consciously used as stimuli and gui- 
dance to children. This implies observation and study of non-verbal 
communication at adult level and also a programme of elementary 
training in movement, dance and drama as an essential element in 
gaining total control. Thirdly, teachers have to learn how to foster 
the development of these forms of communication through the 
school programme. 


What kind of school programme will do this best ? As in other 
areas of learning, children need opportunities to explore, imitate and 
practice to acquire mastery by repetition, to engage in the process 
of trial and error. They need stimulus and guidance from adults 
besides being able to imitate them. Above all, they need recogni- 
tion, acceptance and approval of their unique contribution. A school 

programme which seeks to develop communication skills in movement 
in this context, will provide the following: 


1. Kinaesthetic experience and opportunities to communicati 
through this medium. This implies much more of sheer physical acti 
vity, scope for pure sensation and exploration of the environment a 
the level of the youngest, practice of large muscular movements anc 
later of smaller movements and finer skills and co-ordination, experi- 
ence of using different and all parts of fhe body on occasion, allow- 
ing children to face some risk in order to develop natural sensitivity tc 
danger and lodgement in meeting it. and manipulative experience 
w,th materials. This element is almost absent in our primary school, 
where, excepi for short periods of organised games. P. T„ or march- 

Th 1 * * * S ° m ®” me for fr ^Play. the children are expected io si. 

i 7 US ° ,h6ir mirdS 3nd nei,her ,heir feelings nor their 
bodies. Even at the pie-primary level therp ic nrtt . 

«or this, probably due to lack of C ‘ ace nd ® Pr ° ViSi ° n 

urban nursery schools, and a belief on the part of the" m ° St 
'heir role is mostly in the area of cognitive develmen, h $ 

ted activities. aevelopment and associa- 
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2. Dramatic play. Participation in creative drama, role play or free 
socio-dramatic play must be nurtured. At the level of 3-6 years, this 
involves provision of space, time and simple equipment, encouraging 
children to try out different roles and engage in imaginative play, 
becoming different characters and co-operatively working out various 
ideas in action. Here too very little provision is found in most of 
our nursery schools for this type of imaginative play, either indivi- 
dually or in groups. Dramatic activity tends to concentrate on the 
dramatisation of stories, which is unsuitable for this age group. After 
the age of six, this activity can be gradually developed through the 
stimulus of listening to stories and later acting them out, through 
suggestions of hints offered by the teacher, into the full fledged 
activity known as "creative drama" in which both movement and 

speech play a vital role. 

3. Responding to music and rhythm through movement: What is 
needed is lots of experience to gain awareness of the different types 
of sounds and rhythms and opportunities to respond to them through 
simple bodily movements starting by showing children to react freely 
to different sound, music and rhythms and to explore their own poten- 
tial for expression, the teacher can go on to give stimulus through 
hints and suggestions, through observation and imitation. In the 
three to six age group, this need go no further than building up, 
through sound, movement and gesture, simple stories (for want of a 
better word, though something even more elementary is intended' in 
which the entire grGup can take part. After the age of six, more 
complex activities, mime and movement, games, exercises for the de- 
velopment of particular skills and individual differentiation of roles 
should be introduced. These lead through another path into the 
world of creative drama. Here too one finds little evidence of such 
activity in our schools. At the nursery level, action songs, often 
prematurely introduced, are often the only rhythm and movement 
activity available. By suggesting a formal language of gesture to the 
child before he has been able to explore his own potential, they 

. probably restrict his development considerably. In many primary 
schools, however, there is an organised programme of participation 
in folk and group dances which is a good move in this direction. It is 
a pity that it is usually introduced without the child having had the 
chance to go through the earlier experiences. 
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Finally a word of caution. It should be clear front what has 
been said that we are not advocating -training" in the performing 
arts as they are called, for all children. Classical musrc, dance and 
arts are formal disciplines requiring long and rigorous training which 
only a few can specialise in. It is certainly not the aim of education 
to train little dancers, musicians and actors, but to provide move- 
ment education for all. In the world of art education, it is now recog- 
nised. after half a century of effort, that child art is not a mere imita- 
tion of adult art, but is a form in its own right, serves its own deve- 
lopmental purposGS and is to b6 judged by different critsria. It is also 
recognised that art education is not intended to train little painters 
and sculptors but to give the children the opportunity to communicate 
through the representational medium. In the same way, we have to 
recognise that child movement, and child drama bear the same rela- 
tion to classical music, dance and drama as child art bears to classical 
art, and that movement education is intended to give children the 
opportunity to develop yet another means of communication. What 
is meant by movement education has been spelt out. It is a reminder 
that communication of feelings is as important to us as communication 
of thoughts, and that the body plays a role sometimes as powerful as 

the mind, as long as the human spirit continues to inhabit flesh 

and blood. 
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A TIME FOR MUSIC 

P. Aiyah 

To the music lover the proposal of the UNESCO to have a day 
observed as the International Music Day followed by a World Music 
Week should have brought a tickle of pride and a sense of vindica- 
tion. What he had imagined to be no mere than a private pleasure, 
almost a personal luxury in a hectically competitive world was given 
an importance and a significance far beyond his dreams. 

The great idea behind the proposal is to emphasise the high place 
of music as a unifying force- The message of music is the message 
of harmony and love. As the world famous violin maestro Mr. Yehudi 
Menuhin has said in his appeal as the President of the International 
Music Council, Music is the antithesis of noise. I may add that it is 
the antithesis of not only the outer noise but also the inner noise, 
the noise of the chattering mind caught in a thousand inner discords. 
The man who glares at another in anger, suspicion and hatred cannot 
create music, for love is the condition of music. When the mind is 
still, there is a song in your heart and the spirit pours out its deepest 
yearnings through the expression of music. It is for this reason that 
Mr. Yehudi Menuhin has pointed cut the importance of silence as 
the prime requisite of music. 

A deep silence, not merely the outer silence but the silence of 
the mind which it helps induce is the ground of music. Conversely 
music helps to effect in the listener a state of inner peace and 
serenity which is his inmost nature- Great music brings about 
such a deep rapport between singer and listener that, in that experi- 
ence even hostile minds are united in a profound understanding 
that transcends egocentric barriers and intellectual divergences. 
One feels then that all the world is kin and all men are brothers. 
That such beneficent power of music should not be lost sight of or 
ignored and every effort should be made to cherish and foster music 

of every variety, school or system is the relevance of the World Music 
Week. 
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THIRTY FIVE YEARS AGO 


The President drew the attention of the Vidvan-s to the resolution 
passed by the Tamil Isai Conference that in the Radio programmes 
of Trichy. there should be 80 percent songs in Tamil, and that in the 
Madras Radio, there should be 40 percent Tamil songs, 40 percent 
Telugu songs and 20 percent other songs. The President disagreed 
with this resolution and wanted the Vidvan-s to express their 
opinions. 

The following resolution was moved by the chair: "This Confe- 

rence is of opinion that in the interest of classical music it is not 
desirable to prescribe any language in the recitals in public concerts. 
Radio programmes or in University Syllabuses and that the kriti-s of 
the classical composers should occupy a predominant place therein." 


[From The Journal Of The Music Academy 

VOL. XV PARTS I — IV, 1944.] 
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PROJECT OUTLINE 

MUSIC AND DANCE TRADITIONS 
IN THE DIVYA PRABANDHAM 

— Some Reconstructions 

« 

Srirama Bharati 

A 

INTRODUCTION 

The Divya Prabandham consists of the sacred utterances 
of the Tamil Alwar saints, compiled by Sri Nathamuni (9th Cent.,) 
into four books of a thousand hymns each in the style of the 

Veda-s. The Alwar saints, twelve in number, are of varied origins, 

• • 

mostly shrouded in mystery. They belong to a period between the 6th 
and 8th Centuries A. D., though in regard to their dates, history and 
tradition do not always agree. They all belong to the Tamil country, 
and contribute a major portion of the literature of the Tamil Bhakti 

Movement By the untiring efforts of Nathamuni, Alavandar and Rama- 
nuja, the three Acharya-s of the Munitraya Sampradaya, a philosophy 
of Bhakti evolved, giving to the Divy3 Prabandham the status of the 
Veda-s in the temple and in the intellectual life of the country. 

The four Books of the Divya Prabandham are: Mudald yiram, Pcria 
Tirumoli, lyarpa, and Tirmaimoli. Of these, the third, Iyarpa, con- 

•a ^ • •• • 

sists of poetic stanzas which are, as the name itself suggests, meant 
to be recited or declaimed. The other three, refered to as Is aipa or 
musical stanzas, are meant to be sung as songs. 

The power of the message of the Alwar s must have lain as much 

•• 

in the music of the verse as in the verses themselves, for such is the 
power of saintly music. It is said that Nathamuni, the compiler of the 

work, came by a stray verse ( Aiavamude ) being sung by some 
minstrels from Tirunarayanapuram, and it was then that he began his 
long search for the Tiruvaimolt. This finally bore fruit in his compi- 
lation of the four books of the Divya Prabandham itself. 
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With the coming of new generations, however, only the venes 
were remembered, and for want of a written tradition, the music soon 
passed into oblivion. This is in fact what happened to Church music 
during the early part of the Christian Era. until Pope Gregory took 
upon himself the task of reconstructing the ancient modes and set- 
ting the chants to musical notation. 

Efforts are needed in the direction of reclaiming the ancient tem- 
ple music of India immediately. Temple music, like the temples, is 
crumbling, and only a concerted effort drawn from enlightened 
public participation can save it from passing into oblivion altogether. 

THE RELEVENCE OF THE DIVYA PRABANDHAM 

As literature: For children, it contains simple songs and nursery 

rhymes with a direct approach to the heart and communicating the 
value of faith. For young boys and girls, there are verses that are 
sweet to utter, or tongue-twisting, or breath-taking, but all vibrant 
with the joy of learning and growing, and helping to cultivate healthy 
habits and wholesome values. For young adults, there are poems 
spiced with sentiments of amour and humour, that say it all, and say 
It with digmty. For mothers, it is an eternal source of comfort during 
c ild bearing and child-rearing, while to the child, it is a treat to the 
fines. |u"ub,es. Scholars may find in it an untiring inquiry into the 

the lias, r“'" 9 ° f ' he UniV6rSe 8nd ° Ur Be '"9- La *t but not 
Jn Z l a travelogue of the numerous pilgrimage 

well as c o n so l'a ti 0 ° f f * M "h mformation to ,he Jurist on his course, as 
as consolation for those unable to set out on their course. 

only'? a* DiVVa Praba " dha ™ Perhaps the 
Tamil Nadu as well Th ,rn Portance which is read outside 

in Telu 9 u and Kannada scripts ^'nd^ C ° P ' 6S ° f ^ WO ' k avai,ab,e 

♦brought out by P R * d now even in Devanagari script 

speaks for the wide reach ° f Kanchi P ur ani). This 

groups in the country Non t e , WCrk amon 9 the various linguistic 

-e yet fa mi , iar with ,he worlTh ! h° I"* "° k "° W,ed 9 e of Ta ™» 

V Wav 0f translations and commentaries' “* ° ther pub,ications 

Movement all over identi «ca«on to the Bhakti 

ountry, transcending bamers of p|ace ^ 
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and people. Thinkers, seers, poets, singers and saints alike, have alf 
drawn richly in inspiration and content for their work from the Divya 
Prabandham, through the teachings of Ramanuja. 

As an instrument for the propagation of Gandhian ideals' 
Ramanuja believed in the equality of men regardless of caste anrf 
colour. He gave to the down-trodden the name "Tiruk-kulattar" (lit 
of the Holy Family), and ensured that all were given free and equaT 
access to work, worship and social activity in the temple. 

Women were given a_ special place of honour in the Vaishnava 
fold, and the songs of Andal-the lone female saint among the 

Alwar-s-were considered especially worthy of being sung every day 
in the temple and the home. 

Self-dependence, social harmony and Ananda, the cultivation 
of joy in life, these are abiding values enshrined in the Vaishnava 
lore and in the Divya Prabandham. The message is as relevent today 
as it was a thousand years ago. 

THE TRADITION OF MUSIC AND DANCE IN THE 

DIVYA PRABANDHAM 

In the rendering of the Divya Prabandham, several traditions 

arose from time to time, ever since the text became part of temple- 

literature. The course of evolution naturally brought about numerous 
regional variations in its wake, but more importantly, it made the 
Divya Prabandham a medium for the expression of joy, An incia . 
which is at the foundation of all Upanishadic thought, and upon 
which Ramanuja based his philosophy. Quite apart from its religious 
content, the Divya Prabandham has served as a source of perennial 

* inspiration for creative expression through music and dance; indeed 

<at the highest level of experience, the spiritual and the aesthetic are 
inseparable. 

* Evolution however, is not always progressive, and in the case of 

the Divya Prabandham, during the thousand years of its performance 
in and outside the temple, the musical element has suffered; has 
been much forgotten and to some extent, is even totally lost to us. 

Jn the present age. the force of rapid westernization on the one hand. 
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and the needless orthodoxy of priesthood on the other, are causing a 

rift that may completely cut us off from the rich heritage of performing ^ 

arts of the temple. 

There is therefore an immediate need for a systematic effort to 
reclaim, to the extent possible, this music from the various little- 
known sources scattered over the country. This is the inspiration for 
the present project. 


RECLAMATION OF ANCIENT MUSIC 

The process of reclaiming Divya Prabandham music falls under 
three broad categories : 

1. Recovery, where the music is available in actual performance, 
and where either the un-brokenness of lineage of performers or tex- 
tual references testify to the authenticity of the music. 

2. Restoration : where the music is aberrated by poor performance, 
or where Pan Td lam" references in manuscripts of the Divya Pra- 
bandham, could give an outine of the music. 

3. Re-creation : where no reference of either textual or oral tradition 
is available and the music must be conceived and created anew. 

This last process must, however, be on sound lines: Tamil poetry 
makes elaborate distinctions in the tone of a poem, as being declara- 
tory, advisory, recitative, bouncy, narrative or introspective. Tne 
choice of the raga for a poem must take note of its tone. The tala 

must follow the pulse of the poem, allowing easy flow of the words 
without hinderance to the music and vice versa. The mood sense of 
the poem must always be felt. The hallmark of Indian aesthetics is 
the approach to emotions, never directly, but as rasa, through enact- 
ment- Essential to ,t ,s tranquillity, the tight-rope on which emotions 
sway and balance. A sense for this balance is important, for in the 

a senceofit. chc ap sentimentalism. such as the revelling in Vivbdi 
svara-3 as an expression of pathos, could transform art into carica 

SOURCES OF STUDY 

1- The Arayar Tradition Arayar-s (M.Arai-to declaim or statel w e ,». 

,h, chief ol ,h. Vaishnava Temp,,,. a „ d „ y h a 

“ m >■»««. supervised by 
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The Arayar-s perforin the Divya Prabandham to song and dance, 
with interpretations in extempore speech and abhinaya. They wear 
a specially embroidered cap, flower garlands, richly laced dhoti-s, 
and some ornaments. Their finest artistic development is in the 
evolution of one-man theatres that provide refined entertainment 
and education for the few and the many. 

Arayar-s trace their spiritual lineage to Sri Nathamuni, the com- 
piler of the Divya Prabandham. Their tradition contains numerous 

passages in Manipravala from the Tambiran-Padi, and the Ida. Their 

music. DevagTtnam differs much from the familiar Karnatak music, 
and offers much for study and examination. 

The Arayar tradition is a dying institution. Of the fourteen line- 
ages, only four survive: at the TirunSriyanapuram temple in Melkote- 
at the famous Snrangam temple near Trichy, at Srivilliputtur near 
Madurai and at Alwar Tirunagari near Tirunelveli. 

The Srivilliputtur and Alwir Tirunagari Arayar-s perform the Mutt,, 
-Kurt, a drama on the. theme of parted lovers coming together by the 
media icn of the Gypsy. The text draws richly from the Divya Pra- 
bandham and includes extempore passages and abhinaya. The 
Snrangam Arayar-s are known for their abhinaya. Their paraphernalia 
includes anklets, absent among the other Arayar-s. The TirunarSyana- 

puram Arayarsare the only ones practising the art outside Tamil Nadu. 
Their repertoire is smaller. 

It appears that while all Arayar-s trace their art to NSlhamuni, 
there is sufficient catholicity of outlook in the tradition to permit va- 
riation and development through individual effort. One of the 
major areas of study in the present project is the Arayar tradition. 

2. The Falk Tradition : The temples cf Tirungngur near S'irgali. and 
Kumbakonam, are said to have had a long and healthy association 
with Tirumangai Manncn. the last of the Alwir-s. For this reason 
pei haps, ihe woiks of this Alwar are especially cherished here. It is 
understood that there is a rich legacy of folk music in the rendering 
of the Divya Prabandham available in these parts. Indeed there is 
much in the Peria Tirumoli itself that suggests a folk style of render- 
ing for this work. The Alwar uses the archaic Dravidian customs of 

kludu! (self-mortification for winning the lover's hand), Kttiamani 

• • 
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. snfiiVtpH uDon the vanquished in war). 

(humiliation- dance nfl c.ed upon 
S'alal (ancient Dravidian game for girls;, ar a ^ 

♦ ^ • n hk noetrv Again, structurally too, the 
Tellers as frequent motifs in his poeiry. . .. 

o tho lines of folk music : Odam, (Pena Tirumoli 
poetry mostly runs in the lines or to 

9 3) Villup Patiu (Peria Tirumoli 1.6). <*r/« 

10. 10). A survey of the folk traditions in this area is an important 

source for the present study. 

3 Some Traditions Of Recent Origin : The Tiruk- Kurungudi temple of 

Vanamamalai fame has benefitted much by a succession of Jeeyur- s 
many of whom have been gifted musicians. They have set to music 
in the Karnatak style, some of the Divya Prabandham. While this 

may not be historically significant, the work itself is worthy of study 
as it comes from a reputed source. Andalu Ammal, daughter of the 
last Jeeyar, is a resource person for this project. 

The Ayodhya and Mewar temples in the North offer specimens 
of non-Tamil's rendering of Tamil poetry. There have also been 
some Tamil migrations to the North, such as in the Rangaji temple at 
Brindavan some two hundred years ago. It would be interesting to 
examine these sources also. 

4. Written Traditions : There is a great paucity of written material in 
the field of music in India, primarily for want of a good system of 
notation. In many editions of the Divya Prabandham in print, the 
editors have included references to raga, Pan and Tala, though this 

s of little help, except as a suggestion. But even this we do not get 
1" " , mea t 8Ure> because the s °”rce is not known. As a guide for 

which ZTi or re creall0n ot «ie music, the Teviram tradition. 
helpful. 8 *° 9$ ,0 ,He Peri ° d ° f ,he Ta ™< Bhakti Movement, is 

~am mus.c reclaimed so far 

reclamation source 

• • Mudal ayiram 

Tirup-pallandu Parf 


Part restoration, 
part re-creation 
Re-creation 


Temple tradition of 

Pur a p pa du 

Tyaga Bharati 
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MUSIC AND DANCE TRADITIONS 


Tiruppavai Recovery/ re- 

creation 

Varanamayiram Recovery 

Karupuram Re-creation 

Vinnila Melappu 

Uniru 

9 9 

Taru Tuyaram 

Anganedu Madil Restoration 

Tirup-palli Elucchi Recovery 

Kanni-nun S'irut-tambu Re-creation 
. . 

2. Peria Tirumoli 

' * m 

Vadinen 

S'alan-konda 

• • 

Vandynu Narumalar 

• • • 

Ettukinrom 

Tiruttai S'empotte 
Kadir-Kadippu 

3- Tiruvaimoli 

- • • 

Enganeyo Recovery 

Nirai Nilanai Restoration 

Ulagamunda Peruvaya 
Unnilaviya „ 


Restoration 

9 9 
9 9 

Re-creation 

Restoration 

Re-creation 


Ariyakudi Ramanuja 
Iyengar & Tyaga Bharati 

S’ i rpadi and urban folk 

tradition 

Tyaga Bharati 

9 9 

9 9 
9 9 

Tirunangur temple 
Temple tradition 

V. V. Sadagopan 

Urban-folk tradition 
Tirunangur temple 
Folk tradition 

Tyaga Bharati 

Folk tradition 
Tyaga Bharati 

Temple tradition 
Pan-tradition 

$ 9 
9 9 


INCIDENTAL ASPECTS OF THE STUDY 


1 . Development of Temple Music as Culture : The enjoyment of music 
from various periods of history as a cultural process has not attained 
full development in India. In the West, the performance of Church 
Music, of medieval and early periods, is not restricted to the Church; 
there are social organizations. Collegia Afusica , professional groups, 
and religious bodies of other Orders, which study, perform and enjoy 
Church music, as music. The present project aims at developing a 
repeitoire of good temple music with a view to teaching, performance, 
and the cultivation of an enlightened audience for the same. 
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2. Documentation of Temple Chants : The Santas. Goshtht, and Adhya- 
yana of the Divya Prabanbham proceed on definite forms and styles. 
While these are receiving much attention from the performance angle, 
little study from an academic point has been undertaken so far. This 
project will study and document some of the chant styles of tie 

Divya Prabandham. 

3. Revitalisation of Instrumental Music In Temples. Temples were 
once a vast storehouse of instrumental music of all kinds. o ay in 
most temples, the musical instruments are in bad shape and fast be- 
coming museum pieces. There is no dearih of talent to play on them. 
Only a long and excessive separation from the mainstream of national 
life has made the temple musicians apathetic to their art. With a 
little effort, temple musicians could be helped to perform good music 
once again. 


SUMMARY 

The Divya Prabandham of the Alwar-s forms a major part of the 

• • 

literature of the Tamil Bhakti Movement (6th— 8th Cent.). Its direct 
appeal to the heart,as well as its accessibility in non-Tamil languages 
and scripts makes it uniquely relevent as an instrument of education, 
social harmony, and national integration. 

Speaking as it does the language of joy, the Divya Prabandham 
has, through the ages, served as a medium of creative self-expres- 
sion through music and dance, such as in the Arayar traditions in the 

temples of Tirunariyanapuram, Srirangam, Srivilliputtur and Alwar 
Tirunagari. These are worthy of immediate study in the interest of 
preservation of our National culture. Also noteworthy are the various 
folk and urban-folk styles of rendering the Divya Prabandham- A 
study of these and other traditions, including the pan tradition of 
ancient Tamil music, is being pursued in this project. 

The purpose of this project is to document an area of art which 
has long been neglected in India. But more than this, it aims at 
creating a repertoire of good Temple music, a band of performers 
who can teach as well, and an enlightened listenership that partici- 
pates in the discovery process, so that Temple music may claim its 
rightful place in the cultural life of India once more 
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Synopsis of treatise 

NANYADEVA’S BHARATA 

BHASHYA 


Prem Lata Sharma 

PREFATORY REMARKS 

The name of Ninyadeva is familiar to all serious students of Indian 
Music, as one of the earlier authorities mentioned by S'arngadeva, 
the author of Sarigita Ratnakara (vide S. R. 1 . 1 . 18). It is, in fact, a 
very important name of the pre- S'arngadeva period, next only to 
Matariga and Abhinavagupta. The title of the work suggests that it is 
a commentary on Bharata's Natyas'astra, but actually it is an inde- 
pendent work, which, of course, bears a close affinity to Bharata's 
treatment of music, in many respects. There is an alternative title to 

this work viz. "Saraswati Hridayalankara' or "Saraswati - Hridaya- 

• • 

Bhushana" or "Bharata Varttika". Double nomenclature of texts is 
not an uncommon phenomenon in Sanskrit literature. For example, 

Sangftaraja of Maharani Kumbha also bears an alternative title viz, 
Sahgita M i mamsa. 

2. TEXTUAL INFORMATION 

The first five chapters of Bharata Bhashya edited by Sri Chaitanya 
Desai were published by the Indira Kala Sangita Vishvavidyalaya, 
Khairagarh, in 1961. The text is available in only one MS, deposited 
in the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona. The MS is very 
corrupt not only in its readings but also in its arrangement. It is 
replete with confusion and repetition. The Research Section of the 
College of Music & Fine Arts, B. H. U., (now attached to the 
Department of Musicology, Faculty of Music and Fine Arts, 
B. H. U-) attempted a re-arrangement of the manuscript as 
well as a rationalisation of the division of chapters. (A critical 
note on this subject prepared by the present author was published 
in Nada Rupa Vol. I. p. 220-224.) Three other scholars had 
earlier attempted a division of chapters. Late Dr. F. K. Gode r 
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editor of the Poona Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS in the B.O-R.f... 
late Sri Ramakrishna Davi. and Sri Chaitanya Desai (vide series 
of articles published in Sangeeta Kala Vihar, Aug., Sept., Nov., 
Dec., 1959 and March 1960.) surveyed the work independently 
and came out with different divisions of chapters. We present balow 
a synopsis of the work on the basis of the division arrived at j y 
the Research Section, B. H. U., which mostly agrees with 
Sri Desai's arrangement. For the first five chapters, however, we 
have used the Khairagarh edition. 

3. DATE AND IDENTITY OF THE AUTHOR 

Our author uses the epithets Mithiles'wara' or Mithiladhipa' 
for h'mself. His identification presents no problem. (A spurious 
problem did however, come into existence because of a misappre- 
hension on the part of many a scholar; see Note 1.) A king of 
Mithila is well known to have reigned in Mithila in the later part of 
the 1 1th Century A. D. and the first half of the 12th Century. He is 
known to have hailed from Karnataka. Sri Chaitanya Desai suggests 
that 'Nanya' could be a Southern diminutive of 'Narayana'. (vide 
editor's introduction of the Khairagarh edition P. 1 .) Some parts of 
the present Nepal were included in the Mithila of that time, hence 
Nanyadeva is a well-known name in the history of Nepal also. Thus 
he is anterior to S'arngadeva by about one century and posterior 
to Abhinavagupta to the same extent. Some verses of the 
Sadragachandrodaya of Pundarika Vitthala (16th Century A. D.) 
are interpolated in the Svara (s'ruti) chapter which have to be 
completely ruled out of the text. 

The text seems to have fallen into oblivion in the post -S'arnga 
deva period, as no author seems to have mentioned it as an earlier 
authority, not even Maharjna Kumba who is very resourceful in his 
access to earlier authorities. 

4. GENERAL SCHEME 

The first chapter of the text contains an announcement that the 
author proposes to deal with " Vachika' ' (human expression pertaining 
to Vak or sound) in seventeen chapters. As we know, Vachika is 
one of the four types of humin expressions formulated by Bharata, 
the other three being nrigika (bodily gestures), 5.7 ttvika (reflexes or 
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involuntary bio-chemical changes manifested through tears, sweating; 
choking of the voice etc.) and ahdrya (all acquired media of expres- 

• sions like dress, make-up etc.). It is quite probable that the author 
wanted to deal with 'Vachika' expression alone but a conjecture has 
been made that Nanyadeva might have planned a bigger work 

# (Cf.Dr.V.Raghavan: 'Some Names in Early Sangita Literature' Sangeet 
Natak Akademi Bulletin No. 6, P. 27). According to the author's 
announcement the titles of the seventeen chapters are as follows. 

1. Uddcs'a (indication of contents) 2. S'iksha (phonetics) 
3. Svara 4. Mu rch ana -tana 5. Alahkdra (including Gamaka). 

6. Jdti 7. Ragotpatti 8. Saptugitcka 9. Dhruva 10. Tala 
11. Des'ika (Des'i*gita : prabandhe-s) 1 2. Talaiodya (The text of 
the first chapter reads again tala as the subject of the twelfth chapter 
but this is an obvious error as the available text of the twelfth 
chapter does deal with tat a (stringed instrument). 13. Sushira 
(Wind instruments) 14-15. Pushkara . (instruments with stretched 
membranes : drums). 16. Ch tnda 17. Bhasha (The last two 
chapters are missing in the manuscript.) 

A few striking features of the above scheme may be noted as 
follows : 

1. The inclusion of S’iksha (phonetics) is peculiar to this text. 
It highlights the total approach of the Indian mind which has compre- 
hended sound as a total phenomenon encompassing tone and syllable 
(Nada and Varga). In this respect this text stands solitary just as 
S’arngadeva's Sang i ta Ratnakara does in its inclusion of Pindotpatti 
prakarapa. 

2. This is the only text of the post-Bharata period which has 
dealt with the dhruva-s (metrical forms rendered musically)- 

^ 3. A separate chapter on Chanda-s (metres) is also a unique 

feature of this text. Maharanj Kumbha's Sangitaraja is the only 
other music text which has dealt with this topic. 

* 4. In the last chapter the author has proposed to deal with 

languages such as Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apabhramsa etc. Obviously 
the justification for including this topic lies in the fact that pada (text) 
has been accepted as a constituent of Gandharva or music: Gandhar- 
vam trividham vidydt svara-tdla-pada tmakatn (Natya-s’astra 28, 11). 
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5. The absence of a chapter on ghan. i (cymbals) m ' 

suggests that the author has tried to follow Bharata s scheme 
respect. Bharata has identified ghana with his treatmen • 

This identification of ghana with the treatment of the concept o 
tala has actuated Maharanf Kumbha to include tala under his 
treatment of ghana instruments. Sarngadeva, however, ias a 
separate chapter on Jala as well as a section on ghana instruments in 
the chapter on Vadya. Thus Nlnyadeva follows Bharata in this con- 
text both in spirit and form, Kumbha seems to follow him only in 
spirit and Sarngadeva appears to have his independent scheme. 

5. SYNOPTICAL SURVEY 

As we have seen above, the first chapter contains a somewhat 
detailed table of contents. It has been divided into four sections by 
the editor: 


1. dealing with Sangitaprayojana, that is to say, the objective of 
music. The spiritual value of music is spoken of here with quota- 
tions from Yajnavalkya smriti, 


2. giving a detailed table of contents of the seventeen chapters, 

3. giving some interesting details about musical instruments, and 

4. containing miscellaneous verses on the guna and dosha (the good 
and bad qualities) of gita (the tonal aspect of music); taken from 


various sources such as Naradiya s'iksha, Natyas'astra etc. 

One observation about musical instruments seems to be ver 
interesting. The author says that each of the four well-known type 
of instruments is again twofold. Tata (literally stretched or spreac 
stnrged' is twofold viz. da ravi vina (wooden vina) and gatra vm 
(thejiuman body). Sushi r a (wind) is twofold viz. one pertainin 

to g.t a (melodic treatment) and the other to vadya (rich in volum 
an av.ng a distinct timbre but with lesser potentiality for melodi 
reatment). Ven u is said to be representative of the former cateooi 
and s ankha of the latter. The Avanoddha is again two fold' one havin 

IZT t men \ brane '. and ,he 0,her h ^"g metal strings as apper 
dages. Some drum instruments have strings underneath th„ P 

branes and others have strings tied from one mouth to XUe l,h me " 

they are used for keeping rhythm. The Ghana (solid inJ "" 

cymbals) are said to be twofold with relation tn« a rumenl! 

n re,atl0n to sound and silence 







The sasabdakriya is related to sounds and the nihs'abda to the inter- 
vening silence which is measured through visual movements of hands 
Incidentally, it might be noted that just like Bharata our author has 
spoken of the identification of the well-known four categories of 
instruments which stand for conceptual abstractions, with concrete 
instruments or phenomena. Thus lata is identified with v'/n'a, sushira 
with yaws a. avanoddha with pushkara (see Note 2) and ghana with 
tala. The Kansya tdlu (bronze cymbals) is the representative of the 
ghana variety. The concept of tala and the medium of its manifes- 
tation, both bear the same name. 

The second chapter bears the title S'iksha and profusely draws 
upon the s'iksha-s of Panini and Narada. While giving the etymology 
of 'svara' Nanyadeva uses the expression 'Svayam ranjayati' instead 
of 'svayam rajate' spoken of by Patanjali and Matariga. 'Self-lumi- 
nosity' is characteristic of 'svara' or vowel in language, whereas 
'self-delightfulness' is characteristic of the musical svara. Towards 
the end of the chapter there is a brief discussion of the sphola theory 

of the Grammar School of Philosophy. This portion is in prose and 
bears the influence of Patanjali and Bhartrihari. 

The third chapter is entitled Svara (S'ruti in the Khairagarh edition) 
and deals with s'ruti-svara-grama. At the outset the varna (colour), 
jati (caste), chandas (roughly metre), rishi (seer) and devata (pre- 
siding deity) of each svara is mentioned. The traditional association 
of svara- s with birds and animals and the sthana (location in the 
human body) is also mentioned. Here the author seems to follow 
Matanga's tradition, but his omission of Nada is striking. In the 
context of grama, the three grama-s spoken of by Narada and 
Matanga are mentioned by our author and like his two predecessors 
he also says that the gandhhra gt~an\a is not in vogue, ascribing the 
reason that it is ati-tara (very high) and ati-mandra (very low) for 
human beings. The names of twenty-two s'ruti-s are given and this 
text seems to be the source for Sarngadeva in this context. The 

division of s‘ruti*s into five jati~s viz. mridu, madhya, ayata, karuna 
— • 

and aipia, also is in total agreement with Sarrigadeva's text. And 
if this whole portion is not a later interpolation in Nanyadeva's text, 
Sarngadeva could be safely said to have drawn upon Nanyadeva. A 
very conspicuous omission in this chapter is that the text does not 
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niHars'ana' of Bha rata which later 
contain any reference to the s ruti-mdars 

came to be known as chatuhsarana . 

The fourth chapter is entitled murchana. The names of the 
murchana-s of the three grama-s are given along with an etymologi- 
cal explanation in each case; the presiding deities of the murchana-s 
are also given. The murchana names of shadjagrama and madhyama 
grama agree with those of Bharata- Narada's version is also given. 
There is an elaborate treatment of lopavidhi’ that is to say, regula- 
tions about the omission of svaru-s. It is strictly according to Bharata. 
The style of our author is not at all terse and succinct like that of 
Bharata and the name Bharata-Bhashya seems to be quite justified in 
contexts like the present one. His silence about the dvadas' a-svara 
murchana of Matahga is very striking. The 84 mure hana-tana-s 

resulting from this omission are given along with their yajna names 

according to Matariga's text. Fifteen murchana- 1 a na-s of gandha ra~ 

.K’ra/na are also mentioned. The topic of kuta-tana-s is also dealt 

« 

with in some detail. It is not at all mentioned by Bharata and 
Matanga’s text is very confused. 

The fifth chapter is given the title j H ank a r a. The contents of 
lis chapter are scattered here and there in the manuscript. The 

remnef 0 1 6 ^^ a ' ra9ar ^ e dition has tried to bring them together and 

the Tam",! Ch3P,e ' WhiCh W3S hither, ° taken as missing. All 

the four varnl-^and V T 6 " ° n ula,,knra ' s which describe 

spoken of by Bha, a, a Uo U T™'** ^ ‘^^ree ala.kara-s 

Six verses dealina «i th ° S '" n “ s °* lhe “ lohkara-s are available. 

Th. ,.C “™" *”•*« ">"»« section on elan- 

Sarngadeva but the lakshl^ 5 a ? included in the fifteen gamaka-s of 
Then follows a brief treatm/l*? ° Ur author are completely different. 
The justification f or inri,^- ° r “ M - sof J ali -* according to Bharata. 

known. Obviously this is the^ ediio - P ° rti ° n in ,his cha P ter is u "- 
an account of presidinq deitioc « - S ar . ran 9 emen »- Then follows 

post- Matahga development anHth ^ 0 ’. r °* a *' This seenis to be a 

this chapter. | n , he end there •'* f |° rt ' on a 9 ain is °ot of context in 

^ according to the seventeen. r, w .' 9 Sectlon on the treatment of 
(GOS Edn.) The ,ex, is confus, d Cf Bharata ’ s N 5tyas*astra 

ftsplaced. COn,us « d and the whole section seems to be 
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The sixth chapter deals with J a r i . The most notable feature in 

# the treatment of Jati is that Nanyadeva does not ascribe Murchani s 

to Jati-s. This is one more instance of his allegiance to Bharata's 

.tradition. Just as he has ignored the Dvadas'a-Svara-Murchana of 

Matahga, similarly he has omitted its corollary viz. ascribing 
Murchana-s to Jati-s. 

The seventh chapter deals with Raga. The author naturally draws 
■upon Matahga, but he mentions Kas'yapa as an equally important 
source. Obviously, this chapter contains a critical compilation of 
post Bharata developments. The granut~raga-s and their varieties 
known as Bhasha-vibhisha are described in this chapter. The names 
of a few Des'i Raga s are found here and there, but a systematic treat- 
ment of this category seems to be wanting. It is difficult to say 
whether lhe relevant portion is lost in the manuscript or it was not 
included by the author. There are some interesting details on some 
points which are very striking. For example, the association of the 

five Raga-giti-s viz. S'uddha, Bhinna, Gaudi, Vesara and Sadharani 

• • 

with different parts of the day, implying that the Raga-s classified 

under different gita-s should be rendered in the respective parts of 
the day is a rare piece of information. 

The eighth chapter is devoted to Gitakars which are dealt with by 
Bharata along with Uila in the 31st chapter (G.O.S. edition). Gitaka-s 
are compositional forms described mainly in terms of temporal charac- 
teristics and tdlcnkriya'S . The broken or unbroken melodic line and 
specifications about textual structure are two other characteristics 
which are given minor importance. The number seven is invariably 

associated with Gitaka and the Saptagituka is a compound name used 
from Bharata onwards. There are, however, two groups of seven 
forms, the first starting with Madraka and the second with Vardha- 
r mana and Aslrita. Our author follows Bharata's order of treatment 

and also his emphasis on Asarita and Vardhamana. (These two forms 
are mutually interchangeable and Bharata has given them a very ela- 
borate treatment. Both are associated with dance.) A notable 
feature of our author’s treatment of this topic is that he has given 
illustrations (textual) of each form. Sarngadeva has not included 
any illustrations. 

The ninth and tenth chapters deal with vocal 'Dhruva-s* des- 
cribed by Bharata in the 32nd chapter (G.O.S. edition). Dhruva-s 
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metrical forms rendered musically as a pa '' ° f ^^.hHunctmesTn 
mancc. They are classified by Bharata according 

drama, such as Kaishkromik, which is associated with niMrwna 
(exit). Pravesikf being associated with proves' a (entry), Akshepi i 
being related to Akshepa (sudden change of emotion) ^asadiki 
relation to Prasida (pacification after a fierce or violent situation 
and Santari being useful for filling a gap created by unforeseen 
exigencies. There is no notable deviation from Bharata. 

The tenth chapter is supposed to deal with tala but the text is 
confused and there is just a small portion towards the end of the 
ninth chapter speaking of a few Marga-tala-s . There are a few 
remarks about lay a in the beginning of the tenth chapter. It appears 
that the treatment of tala is alrr.cst lost in the text. 

The eleventh chapter is entitled Des'ika’ which stands for Pra- 

bandha-s (Desi). As we know, the prabandha-ioren appears for the 
first time in Matanga's Brihaddes i. It is a musical form that develop- 

ed independently of drama. Nanyadeva's treatment of prabandha is 
quite detailed and there are many varieties of prabandha that are in- 
eluded by him but do not find a place in Sarngadeva's work such as 
sarubfialiia , ranaranga , Sukusariku chaturahga, nartandnanda, tripu - 
run taka etc. 

The twelfth chapter deals with the varieties of lata (stringed) in- 
struments. It contains more details than Bharata s text. Abhinavagupta 

is also cited in the context of varieties of and Matanga is men- 
tioned as an authority on the measurement of the different parts of 

of vina. The concept ofdhatu (technical details of vina playing) is 
dealt with in accordance with Bharata and the varieties of Nirgita or 
Baling, ta (purely instrumental forms) are aptly included. 

The thirteenth chapter is dpvntoH 

mere inloimation than that handed down by Bhalata ,Umen,S ^ ^ 


The fourteenth and fifteenth chapters deal wiih r, 
subject matter is very much similar to that of Rha , 

<M. 0. S edition) ° f Bharatas 34th 


and the 
Chapter 
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6. CONCLUSION 

The text is valuable even in its mutilated state. If a better manu- 
script is discovered and a thorough reconstruction becomes possible, 
it will be an invalucble treasure for the study of our musical tradition 
of the pre-S'amgadeva period. Nanyadeva's indebtedness to Abhi- 
navagupta is obvious but the handicap of textual imperfection for- 
bids any seric us study for establishing the link between these two 
important authors. He is very judicious in selecting the material that 
was available to him as a result of the developments of the post- 
Bharata period. An attempt could be made once more for recon- 
structing the text from the single manuscript with the help of Abhi- 
navabharati published in Vol. IV of the G. 0. S. edition. As we have 
noted at the cutset, all attempts at its reconstruction were made 
before the publication of the above volume. The task is formidable, 
but the rewards will certainly outweigh the labour involved. 

NOTES 

1. Late Sri Ramakrishna Kavi filled up the blank in Abhinava Bharati 
in the end of the V Chapter (G.O.S. edition Vol I, first edition p.225). 
In that self-composed portion he has quoted Nanyadeva. His indica- 
tion that the portion was not a part of Abhinavagupta's text escaped 
the notice of late Pt. Omkarnath Thakur (Sangitanjali Pt. V p- 30), 
late Dr- K. C* Pande (Abhinavagupta, 2nd edition p. 190*92) and 
late Acharya Vishweshwar (Hindi Abhinava Bharati, Introduction 
p. 14). All of them found this reference very intriguing. It was sug- 
gested that either Nanyadeva was a contemporary of Abhinavagupta 
or there were two Nanyadeva-s one the well-known one who flour- 
ished in the 11th and 12th Centuries A. D., and the other a contem- 
porary of Abhinavagupta. 

2. Pushkara literally means a lotus, a pond and it also stands for the 
membrane of a drum. The third meaning seems to be a secondary 
application of the primary meaning, cf. the anecdote connected 

with Srati given in Natyasastra (G.O S. 34, 4-7), wherein the sound 

♦ 

emanating from rain drops falling on lotus-leaves in a pond is said 
to have inspired the Muni to construct a drum for producing similar 
sounds. 
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RESEARCH THESES FOR THE 
PH.D* IN INDIAN MUSIC 

at university of madras 


Name of the candidate : Dr. A. V. KAMALA- 

Year of Submission : ' — 

Title of the Thesis : "The Evolution of the Veena" 

Abstract of the Thesis : The work deals with the history of veena 

from the Vedic period upto the Modern 
times and the emergence of Saraswati 
Veena. A study has also been made of 
the construction of the present day Veena, 
its role in the development of the theory 
of Music, the different playing techniques 
of Veena, mentioned in earlier works, 
the idea! method of teaching Veena and 
gives an account of the eminent Vainika-s. 

II 

Dr. M. R. ALAMELU. 

1962 

Musical Instruments Depicted in the 

Sculptures in South Indian Temples~A 
Study*'. 

A study of significant groups of temples 
whose sculptures mark the milestones in 
the hisioncal evolution of musical instru- 
ments is made. It deals with the musical 
instruments as revealed in South Indian 
emple Architecture from the relics of 
Nagarjunakonda and Amaravati upto the 
StUdy of sculptures of the Pallavas, 
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Chalukyas, Rashtrakutas, Cholas, Pand- 
yas, Hoysalas, Nayaks and Vijayanagar 
kings. 

Ill 

Dr. V. PREMALATA. 

1963 

"Sources Which Provide Material for the 
Construction of a Detailed History gt 
Indian Music". 

A study is made on the souices, liter— 
ture (Sanskrit, Tamil and Telugu) sacred 
and secular, sculptures and paintings, 
references found in Epigraphical Records 
and Inscriptions, internal evidences fur- 
nished in the compositions and oral 
Traditions. The History of Indian Music 
is traced through tbe sources available- 
the linguistic and archeological sides. 

IV 

Dr. L. ISAAC. 

1964 

"Wind Instruments of India". 

A detailed study of the evolution of 
wind instruments from sacred and secular 
literature in Sanskrit and Tamil and San- 

glta literature has been made. Valuable 
information regarding the wind instru- 
ments in paintings, sculptures and 
inscriptions are given in the tnesis. A 
critical study on the popular concert 
wind instruments of South India used in 
classical Carnatic music _ the Flute and 
Nag aswaiam and the biographies of 
eminent flutists and Nagaswaram players 
is made. A general study on the wind 
instruments used in Folk, Temple and 
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Martial Music of India, and wind instru- 
ments of other countries is also found. 

V 

Dr. S. SEETHA. 

1968 

“Tanjote £S a Seat of Music During the 
17th, 18:h and 19th Centuries A.D." 

The thesis deals with the growth and 
develcfment of Scuth Indian Music dur- 
ing the last three Centuries when Tanjore 
was its headquarters- The period repre- 
sents the most resplendent age as it 
produced great composers, musicians, 
musicologists and Royal patrons- An 
assessment of the nature and extent of 
the contribution of Nayak and Maratha 
kings to Karnatak music, dance and 
dran a has been made. It also covers the 
contribution of the well known, less 
known and obscuie composers and gives 
an account of the evolution of art and 
applied musical forms and the grcw'.h of 
musicology during the period. 
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1. Title — Wiihin the Karnatak Tradition 

2. Author— Barbara Benary 

3. Supervisor— Sarasvati Mohan 

4. Department— Music 

5. Year-1 972- 73 

6 . Language— English 

7- Extent — 310 typed pages 
8 . Whether illustrated— No. 








9 . Main Contribution — The examination of the musical tradition as 
a cultural phenomenon, as a set of values and practices which 
are as essential a part of the music as its songs and sounds. It 
is hoped to place the music in context for the reader, showing 
how it is practised in India, just what it means to its practitioners 
and who its practitioners and its audience are. 

II 

1. Title — The Music of Bharata Natyam 

2- Author — Jon B. Higgins 

3. Supervisors — Balasaraswati and T. Viswanathan 

4 . Department — Music 

5. Year— 1972-73 

6 . Language— English 

7. Extent— Vol- 1, 349 typed pages. Vol 2, 189 pp. of transcriptions 

8 . Whether illustrated— Transcriptions and 67 reels of magnetic tape 
recordings 

9. Main Contribution — An analysis of a large body of related Karna- 
tak compositions, drawn from the repertoire of Balasaraswati. 
The thesis is intended as a contribution to the systematic under- 
standing of South Indian music. 

III 

1. Title — Music in Silappadikaram 

2. Author — S. Ramanathan 

3. Supervisor — Theodore C. Grame 

4 . Department — Music 

5 . Year— 1972-73 

f 

6 . Language— English 

7. Exlent— 305 typed pages 

8 . Whether illustrated— no illustrations 

9. Main Contribution— A translation and commentary on the 2nd 
Century Tamil Classic, with particular attention to the extensive 
information on the South Indian music of that time. 

IV 

1. Title— Raga Alapana in South Indian Music 

2. Author— T. Viswanathan 
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3. Supervisor— Dr. David P. McAllcster 

4. Department— Music 

5. Year-1973-74 

6. Language— English 

7. Extent— 161 typed pages 

8. Whether illustrated— Yes, with graphs, diagrams, music notation 
and seven 7" tapes of 31 alapana-s. 

9. Main Contribution - A comprehensive study has been made of 
the theory and practice of alrpana. based on the performance 
of a rummer of outstanding SjjUi Indian musicians. 

V 

1. Title— Mrdarigam Manual : A guidebook to South Indian Rhythm 
for Western Musicians. 

2. Author— John Russell Harienberger. 

3. Supervisor— Theodore C. Grame. 

4. Department— Music. 

5. Year-1973-74. 

6. Language— English. 

7. Extent— Vol. I. 77 typed pages; Vol. II, 191 typed pages: Vol. 
III. 343 pages of mrdarigam notation, Vol. IV, 262 pages of Wes- 
tern notation. 

8. Whether illustrated— Yes, five 7" reels of taped examples. 

9. Main Contribution— For the first time, a detailed transliteration of 

mrdangam music has been made available to Western musicians. 

• 

The way is thus opened for a cross-fertilization of Western 
drumming with South Indian musical ideas. 

VI 

1. Title — The Art of Violin Accompaniment in South Indian Classical 
Music 

2. Author— L. Shankar 

3. Supervisor— Theodore C. Grame 

4. Department— Music 

5. Year— 1973-74 

6. Language— English 

7. Extent— 191 typed pages 

8. Whether illustrated- Yes : 9 photographs of violinists and other 
Karnatak musicians. 
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RESEARCH THBSES FOR THE PH. O. IN INDIAN MUSIC 

9. Main Contribution— Based on personal experience and the pot- 
forming tradition of his family, this thesis is in the mode of "auto- 
ethnography." The author deals with the education and training 
of the violin accompanist and the subtleties in the interrelation- 
ship between the violinist and those he accompanies. 

VII 

1. Title— Folk Music of India : Uttar Pradesh 

2. Author — Laxmi Ganesh Tewari 

3. Supervisor— Theodore C. Grame 

4. Department— Music 

5. Year-1973-74 

6. Language — English 

7. Extent— 279 typed pages 

8. Whether illustrated — yes. musical notations and taped recordings. 

9* Main Contribution — Based on the author's field work in several 

villages in Uttar Pradesh, the author seeks to extend our musical 
understanding of Indian music at the folk level. 

VIII 

1 # Title — Tabla and the Benares Gharana 

2. Author— Frances Ann Shepherd 

3. Supervisors— Dr. Bonnie Wade and Dr. David P. McAUeste/ 

4. Department — Music 

5. Year— 1975-76 

6. Language— English 

7. Extent — 332 typed pages 

8- Whether illustrated— Yes. tables, drawings, photographs. 

9. Main Contribution— A history of the Benares gharana is linked wiifr 
a discussion of the theory and practice of tabla so*o performance. 
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3T. STHvffiT 5THf 

• • 

fafrq 

FcRf i 

qr?q % fafa* stfsflr it 3RtT |it thfa-ftrer* ^ ^ 

srmq I ^ fq^q ^ ^ ^ 

fkm | qq qq*q qr qfqqrs qqfaq | I 
W fTO-fa* SPfTR * qftfarfeqf q % 

q vFT ft* e[ 1 qt (General) fqsrq % fqSTRqt q, qTlf qqfa 

f^mqt q. ^ MY ^fq^fr q, qftf fq^fej^qt q afo; qnf 

3iqq-3iqq qOr q qqYcT-fercrq qS ^fq I q^f atfaefr ^ 

iW w OTir q I fF?5 qqfr qq sfaftfacq q*q ^ 

**** *W f qqr *r qqsRfr f i qqqt-smt 

arq^.atqqiqq^qiq aik arqHr-qqqr faqNmf 1 1 q^tqRatqrqq ^q?flq 

qiq Tfpt, 3Tqq--qqq 3 *q-|:tsT qft qte q*T 3ftT ^ % S^qq qgrf.j 3 

qttirq i a*? | ^ <rq> q? qsiqr | aik q*™ qrf^cr i 

^q mq q*m qq-qqrc q^q sik qqk qq* q^f & <qkq i 

^q-fqqqif qft fqfqq qftffqfaqf qt qqt fqqr?, qqq qq<q ^q ^ 
qt q^ |— qqj ^ qfqTqq fqsrq fq^ ^q & ferejq i qq;R 

qq q^roqq qiq t 3^5^ 1 ^ arfq^rq qqtq-pq^q q^iqq | 

3 ftr qqq qiq | i qqr qt %qq qqtq qqfqq | ath: ^qr q 3pq 

fqqqf % qrq-qrq q*ftq q>r Hjtot qqqr | i qqhf qn qqiq. 

fqqrqqlf f444ftsrrq^ % qqtq-fqqfqf q qqqr | i qfqrqf 
q^fq-q^fq qrr qqtq^qt qqqT qif)qqtqt qftqTTlf q qq-ciq 
t i q*wqq qqtq-ftq^rq % sfr q* ^q | qqq qr^qr anqrq-sRTq 



( s ) 

qqm ft g 1 qqt? % fornff fed qtfqaff q aik *faacf % fwtff 
mitg franm q anrnard d qgft g i sd wm fqqqftaraqf % qder 
fmnqt q *rt aft famd ?ra g q m eft qqta fasrraqf q f^rfercr gtt | qT 
fed qn$?t if i arm qg | fc an? sder-farero q? df d ?q:n: qqq apt 
apq srqkt & qqqi <jqqr ?d qra qq?m i qgt fa anfffaq? mrtcT fesrrof 
d ff?r, qnrmsr, femqq arw faqqfasrRq % qqfe feqTq *t an? «qqr 
ares ?d g 1 ?qfaq qg wit sfaer g fa mfra d qd sjqnT d fasn- 

sroirfed % qwr? sqfo qqnr gt ark mrq <rcw qqrc (dialogue) gf 1 

qR? q ftenTO qdeT-fa(5T<q mi gfegRT «t ?<* § d qR qqq *T g l 
qgt gq sndq «*rra d qwrqgf ^ d* ? » ajrffaqr gq q ndq-fererq d 

qqsiqq dm qq 1886 q q?15T q qklTqq? STTT TOTfaeT gf d I Salt 
$3 qq ?T?qq* q q<> anfoqriq q (q^ 1880 % <re) d qidgq; fasrn mi 
I® qqra faqi m 1 sdfaq gqq qt qq ^ qq qqq d mq d 1 qra? 
qgifaqraq q amt qqgeT* qq q* faq 1 ?§qs % qnrcrfe qiftfr fasnds 
ark qqiq dife qfqfe k ?d qqrq qq <k fq 1 q>rcft fgs^ faqrfqsrnqq 
% dit? faqnr q ard q«dn qq d faq 1 gqfaq gnk fdmidq qqq 
d qt qq $t d qfrf 1 sn^r qi*q q qd faqd mi qwiqq fam fefen 
snqq-qnq d fdiqq g 1 qi ^q qqiq q ai^qr q£f 

qi q^qr 1 

qflnqq fsi^q t. qtq qfqf^w aiq ^‘ 1 ^ | :— 1 — qisqqq, 2 — qnsi 

q«R qV 3 — qOar 1 n^fq q^fq q ?q mat qr ^ q? qt 1^5 q 

n nq m >^qi ft | I qR’C ?qqi ft | fq q*qi q fqqqt qr q^qq, 
sqfa.qq 5i fq; <nk % q? ^t s'lfqr* qqqiqi^qT ^ aftr ^qqq «ik 
qqq, mr (mq-qjq ^t) aqfc ?i fqqk«r arfqqiq Tfm 1 1 ark qqfcr q 
qq f 3 ^ art? fqor ^t «Tfq;qq Tifqi ark qfq q: ai^qiT qqm | I fqqffkr 

qk aifqqff7!3 y,n % *qq-3iqq qoi-<nq ft qqq | I q?T, ^I5T, qiq ^ 

fq*k* ft jpt fqiqt qt q?fq vt qqqr fqffq arq^T qqm qqtq qft qfT 
qr qq^r 1 

qqtcf-ftiwq q fqqtftq q.q arqqiq q, qqtef qq tt>WRT qqiq % qtq 
^q «qiqq qqq q mq g 1 qt— ^q fiirern *'\ w fqqqt % f^r^q % 
^ m m q>T qnnq famm, ^qt — qtr qqiqrqq qq5iq^qq qqjm ark 
qtqr—aifqqfqFprr ark qqqtsflqq arrfe qit vxm 1 qg srqkrq qg 
Tqg^T qq! q f.ra qq qq; fqs qt gn, fq.^ fq fawq-qsfa q qift 



r M 






( < ) 

qq^qiq tft qt |, f^T-T TOT-sftsCT an^i sicq^T STR^qi | I ?q 
qq^qran qft wz qk q^ ?q srht qqsrr m qqjqi f 1 

1 — 3pq fqqqt ^t q?RT q tfqkr taro % qt fqqq qf^j It 3q 
it it ^qR gzm qm qq( 1 5flTfmT qiswiifr q q*qi (^iq-qR q?t) q?t afiT 
3R?iq q?T I 

■o 

2 — qqarq^qqi % 3 wt$ q fqmfqqt % ^fq.qq, ^fqqq % 

qqfqq sqqfqT qgt ft tnpt 1 q'qqsm (Regimentation) ^t qqfq q?t I 
3ik qqq?TT (Quality) q5t 3jkTf q^TI (Quantity) api q^fl VUt fto«fqn 

3 — % Hc^Tf q sqfq^nr qqmatqeTT (Creativity) qft 

flfq siqqq gf I 

ansi qf qtq^ q^T aiqq^ an qqT | fq? q^qiqq qqm-faerq q qqi 
f5T?r^ aik fqmqf *Pt qaraRift^m qit arq^nr qgt ft nw,z\ ? qqr m-matf 
^t q^qr ft qqs^m *t tjamiq q:qkt | ? qqT fqfq^r iqf^ aik % 
fqsnfaqf % f^rtr fqfe qqiT % qi^q.q qgt ft qqR ? qqi qqkn q.T 
anq ait ^sk dqi I, 3’iq f s a^qkuqq qft an q^m ? ftierir aik 
q<tOT l%x q; qiq ft q;T f i 3TR tO^tt w aft ancNr 

g, ftnOT % *q ^ fqsrqpq 3^q qm=i q ^t aft q^fq qf 
arfqqm f qqr ? fe™ aik qrteroi qfT qiq-qiq q*R qmt srf»qi qgt 

qqTm an qq:m qqT ? qderr-qsfq % arc fqq? st ft? (Competition) 

qq aft ami w ht an? qqq ^fr |, qqkT qft qft qqiqi ?t q^m 

qm ? an? qqt fqqqt % former ^ « qt fa*eH q? ^fi f , ?qqq qrc 

qft | k: vt qrw-mqqt, fq?qTq*q anf? % qqq w arfqqr ^ 

?fqqi fqq^qqr faarft qrfgq i 

qi^rqrq, TT^?qq;, qqt^TT-sr’nTaft ?Tfe % qi^qq ^ fqftrg ?^qd aik 
sqm-gf^-qrqq sqfff.qt % ai^qq ?k fqqTT ?TTT qrqpq fqimf afk 
fq?nfqqf qft ?m fR? q% ( qf qt ^ spitarq mqiq? fqer«q q ?gm f i 
fq^ qf qqt?q q^ff qq? fq^ fki I, q? fqqTToftq f i q;g% qn 
m?nf qf f fq? f ^5 fnmfq sqfmq'f q aft qreresq fqqffkr k?qr ft, ?q% 
^ qft?: ?q q qfq qftf q.femf 3TRt ft fit qq qq qfTq^T-qqqi 
fq’qrT ftm ft qr%rr I ftTtgor-q»q?qt qtfa ark sqkqTT *q mi fqqf^q q*q 
^t farrqqkt f?q ?tqf <k f ^qqn nwi «k qmq f?^q; ?k fknqf ?t 
f*qt q fqnrt ^q q gkr d ^Tffq 1 q.| fqiqf rt qft qqi? % aiqrq q 
feerq q?t qq^qi jffar ft and f , qm q^q q ?nn 1 1 qqi?-f?^«q q 



« 


( * ) 

ft « ar^™ vlto* l ^ Htv-Sm rit w 

qfcqqq 3 t^t«tt qqr qft qfqr f i 

arrsr 75 vft ijwffc m & f^Rift-q ot f fo othw wfaPrcte fim 
<5t PrufiTcrcTr aft?: sufafSre wot ft«m # ?w*T 5 ftarar aft? wwforar, 
fsr M w 77*77 ttt 77*77 ? ? fern % 7 Twf?ra> ^ ^ 

unft w' 7? ft^R <vx at a? wl*re <ott star ft ft^ ^ 

% S7 if aqftK qft 7 T?af 77 > 7?U | I 7 TSI 717 * 7 , TTtSTI 7 'HRf 7 

a? 77 777*1*77 $ftft | eft aqfa % fft 7 t ?t gteft t ' ^ 7*77 ^ $ 

S7faf77^T §t, fa*?J 777it 77 i 7 aT 777T SlWWI “ifa 1* ft ft*ft | I 
?qf?ra qrsisq airfe % fT<rf?»r ft faaat 'jsrfsr aft? amqq; sfg 7 f arrTWTrar 
| :pgf arma^ar aft? 77?75ftaar 7717 % «r?mat 7? aa% 

^rqf^q^ ft anqqqq; 1 1 aft? «ww ft °qft ft tr^are 7?7 1 1 aqfftift?ft«r 

gfaR, arqq ftqr* srt fqqff*d %qi 5 rrqr | qcf ^q q qfq q»T 
fq?q*qr | qT qfftq ftqr f , qf ft# fftqT first ftt fqqfftq aw ^ qqre 

(quality) qq q?qt^T arq^qfq^ ftqr I 

fqqq % ft* ft qftqqfttqqi qfftT q ft qrq 3ft* qftqfttqqr qq *q $<q q 
5 TTtT ^q% qfq qqq Tfft qq fftqq qqrq ftft *qq frqT f I sqfafjpfttf 
*g q»T qq ft rersRT qft sqfft; qiftsr qqrftqr ft £ft foqTfrqq fqjqr ^rrq: fq 

fqqq if ftt qqq srqftq (Experiment) qr*ft qq spqq qqrq*qq ftq fen g 
ftt* qq ft 5ft qift-qt qq>qqr |iq qqt |, q^ ^q fqqr q airqqnfqqi 
qiq^qT % ^q | I qg q?q I f% ?q q^R k qqtq (Experiment) 
spt ^fqqr qqq q|f ^r^ft i ^qtfqq q^T ^q qiq qT qq ^qi qi^ft f 
qqtq-fq^q ^t q?qT3ff sq^n fqq% ^rq q q qq q^j fqssre 
qqqqiqq? aft?: qqqq^ftqqT ^t qq^rq q^f qq qq ^ q^qrqq fqr^rq q 
q^qq-Tq 5 FT qqqqT q^qq q^t | I qqtq-faeT* qif-q^qlr qit f 5 fq fq*£ 

qfrfiFqfqqf q ^iq q^qT qrq[ I, q?| ??q^ gq flijXfl 

q^ ^tqT I ^t, fq^fq^rrqq'f % qqiq fqqnff q ^fqqT ^ |^5 
qqq®q | art?: qqq?jq f^T^q: qif-qgq qq gfqqr qrr qn qjq fqq ^ gfif 
sfk fqenfqqf ^q ^iq 1 qqt fr qjqqt g i 

fq^fq?nqqt T qqtq fqqnff q, qgt fq?nfqq*f jpt WtV ft gpq. 

I. ^ % ^ff =ft qgq f 9 qq^qq firm 5 tt qqqT |, qg qt ff 3 r^ 

fftTO iT^r? % ajmR 7 ? *ffft f I ftftr ftt STtftJTRJ?* 7;aiT (Performing 
art) 7 anforra 5 rft, ?(%, filtfl, BR^ra % 357 ^ ^ ^ 












( H ) 

q^qr i ^qfinr qqtq qq fiieqq q*qrqq q# ft ft, qqq fiieqqr qq sqf^q 
q^rfqfiqq |tt f^T qft Tf qqrqr i qrsnqq qfq^q qf? % qf qq I, fq^?j 
qqqT % q m qrT qgq qrq qg sqfoq^ qiq-^q ^t qtqi^: ^ft qncqr 1 1 
?qfqq 3 rqq- 3 rqq qrqrqq qfq^q qt qwqq fq, qqrcd |q f ^t fiqqqr 
arqfq ?:iq-iq & ^ ^fqT qgq arrq^qqr 1 1 rrq-tq ft qq qfe qt qieqqr 
qj^qr qiqT^r ^q ft qfeq |, fq ;?5 qf fq <rc frqr q ft qiq, fq qq qfi 
|qTqqf{t ft qq?q fqqT qTq eft qgq qqrqqr fqq qqrqt | i qf qrq qt 
ft 3 iqq ar^qq % qq w qrfqt f i fftft qqq 3 n?q-^rft^q aftr qiqqrqqT 
qft anq^qqrqT | 1 fqr^r sqf^qq ^rq-qq, firft qsqf ft qftqftt qr qiqftqqft 
q^f q, fqqrfqqt % ffq-qiqq ft qTq^ q ft qitr, fq% qfq qfi fq ^Tq^q: 
q Tf qt fftir firsts qq % fttqq % qfqqiRt %ft qft ? 

ftqtq-fq^q q?t ** f q qiq q>^q | qt fqft anq 5n?fttq ftqftq qrfr qrqr 
I, tT^qnq qft fqrt ^mq ft TfqT f i qft ‘qrffttq’ qrq qr 53 qrfqi 
qqiftfqqr qft ftqr 1 fqrftt ftt fq^rr % 5nq qt qt fqq? qRT fqqq qi^r 

qqqt I, sqqq qrq | qnq, fqr?g qq% 3 rsqqq- 3 ?tmqq aftr qfttq (Usage 
qi Performance) qft ft 5 ft qq-fftc?T q^RTf 3 fW qRr qqqt f qqqq 

qm I q^srqm i qq qrci ^t arfqq^ qr arfqqq ftt ^f qqrq 1 1 fqrftt ftt 
fft^n «t ^rq-qqr? ft srrcq sft< q^qqrq qftqft qrr fft fttqqiq ftqr 1 1 qfe ftftt 
mq q fftqt qt %qq q?ftt ft ft ar^qqq ftqq ftqr aft^ jsw ft aiE^q ^ft 

qft^ arrqsqqrqT q Tfqt I ftfttq qqtqrrqq? (Performing) fqqrr I, 3ftq frqt 

fq^rraft ft qft qq-firR q^qqr qrr fqftq qf^q qqqpq 1 1 fqfqft firft gq 
surfqtq ftfttq qifft | qqft sireq aflx qwrq qft q^r |, %qcT qft i 
arq: qft mm q^sRiq ftqftq q^fqr arfftqr qqqtTi fftqr i 

ftftlq qq ft^mqq ffterq ftqq ^q-qRqrq-ftqftq * ftr ft ft qm Tt 
qf qqr ar^rqTq f ? qqr qf anq^qqr | fqr qrq-qiq ft. ar^qp; 
ft qq qqq^ qft ftfqrftT ft aft?; qq *q?ft ft fiT^q qrr fqqq qq ? fq s^q qft 
ftqx qq ref qqr qftf ft fqsqq qq TfT 1 1 ?q freq qq fre^fq 

f?qk % qqftq-fiT^rqr-q^ftqq ft ftto fto fto qqfttqq % ‘anqrc-*qT 

ft 5 i^g^ f 3 n «n i 

qfttq-firOT qq fafqqftq q^q ft qfq ^nxraft ft ft qqrqr f i 

1 . iqftqr^R (discerning) qqtq-^q (music appreciation) I 
fqt % qrq qqftq-qfttan (music criticism) qft ftt qR 5 qR 
qqrft 1 1 


2 


( * ) 


2. qPtffq ftfttq * (participation) 

3. tRR (solo performance) 

4. qy qfftST 0 ! (music teachers’ training) 

5 qqtqqHR (musicology) aft* 3 Fjft r Ty J T (research) 

* qHf wvi qq rk & ^rr t«» t ^ t 1 ^ ^ 
sWcUft* ffe % qf qlftq qyR ayy qqm 1 1 qt<qq qf t ft s'fa-qftterq 
*t itimm & qRR q ft, sprat ftirter-streftt qi , n*ra-TO 5 f ft * 
3 t«t^t iNfar ffrerq qt qftter atqqT qyqFfq qRqqtsq ft arara * fft, 

rrrft «JRT qft f I fa* ftt fftfR ayEiyqq m?\ faftq ^ ^ ^ 

^ qqR qy fqqtqq fiqy rayqyfqq | i qq fqsrtfaqft ft pto qyqq-qtqq 
«jqq # qfay srPTctT qft ft qqqt, qf apjqqfft^ 1 1 fatqft $qft e?qm ft 
ftt* faqqt qftt *fa ft, cRjqR fftsy°y ft% qft gf^^rr fftqqft qyffft, 

^q syy* ft qt *R qft ft HSPcft I sfot q*q q* fan 4 f qft 3 PT?ft 5 yfa aftr 
#r % 3 yf^q fxl^RiqRT ft SR 5 T fftq q%, qf fiftt q*qq f ayq TOft qT 
stRfawt TO^OT ^ qRq-qRq qt qfft ft q qqy fy i ayyay eft qft qsq f 
fa qRRq ftfttq-fftOT qT qRJR R 3 F 5 T qRq-qRR % qfttayq qft ft q* ft 
ftm | I qfwq qf ftqt f fa faqqt qfat tfqqt f , 3^qT faqqq jfosq 
*f aum I raffa qft % qftt fqsnftf fqt etqqt qift qft fftft ftk faqqft 
eRcfi qft f ft ftt froqt qt apjqq q^ft |, wife aft 39? qq% qtqq ^ 
*RT qf vR'ift *lfVh % apj^q qft f l fq stqR qt 5051 aft^ pR^ir ^ 
fsRnfeft qft q^RT an TO f I f^TSTORRr qr faqrarq ft zrf 

crqRtq (detail) qft qR 1 1 tft£ qk qr qf q?fi qr qqrqi | gn^>r 

q ^ftTtq qq «rqw aiqtq qqtq % nrqft qrqq? % fqtT qn arqrq^iir (exposure) 
sftr qR*Rq Rqffqi Rq q qtqqR fq qt q^lf qq fq^tq qf^q f | 
qqqq^ftqqr qft ^jfqq afqqrrcr fqq qft qf <ftq? qqq ^ qR[.^ r5r ^ % 
qR q qpf-q^fq ^ qq^r f I 

*q< 3 R*ft qf qfqr qT^aft qft *q?T: f^R % ^ ^ 

ftqT 1 


1 


fcqq^ qqtq-srqq (Music appreciation) sft^ ^ 

(Music criticism) « ft* tfilf ftft fe » 

Sf " iai 

^ftrr-5n^-ft>nrr >t Music Appreciation W ^ ^ „ 
Diploma Course <RT 10 ft| % *, ^ | , ^ ~ 

?gtt S® 5iq | I q ^ 



( » ) 





«> > \ « / ’ ' ' ’ ’ >4' ’ ' ^ * 

q;q qqt ft ^tt 5nq qft | i ^q^r % nufarf; qi^qnq qt fq 


5RiT^ % ftq ft =qrffq I fq^qfq^nqqft ft ftt ftqtqaftt ^pft afk 
Pn^rqft % fair prBr qr^qqR qqR afT q^ft f I fq qqqq % qT^RR 
% fqq qqqtqt qtqf ^t qqqy aft^ ^ qIT anq^qqr | i ‘rr 
qRqt’ q fq fcqr ft aft q^ifqftq qiq f^qy f qqqy qff 
sqqfqqy 1 1 qft tp? qiq qif qy anqR^ qqqy f fr qqtq ft qfwyfqq 

ftft qq ay^qq qRq ft ft ayy <q fyqT =qyffiT | 5yqqy (Talent) ^t 

srfftsqfrT, aft^ qftTO qft f 0 ayqqT fftqq % qR ft qf fqoyq ft 
qqRT f fo fq^q 3Rqqq % fqq qRq qft qqy aurr q T cqqq qft i 

fqfftq Music Participation qft sqyq ft q^qR ayuyyqn qft aft ftt 

qqyqft qy qmftt fqfeq qft aqi.ftt qf qRq-syqyq ftqt, fqft qftf 
qft 1 1 


3 — iT^y qyqq-qyqq qft RR ft XG *6X q’fttq fq^yqqt, f^qt qqftaft 

0 

afk fq^qfq^rrayqft % ftqtq fqqyqft ft aft qRqqR qay | ^jq% 
ft «g *3 si^q ftftt?: ft fqqrwtq 1 1 qqy— 

(1) qy<^q;q ft ft^qy (tr qysnfe qry) qx anay qqy aft fqqy 
ayyqy TfT |, ^qft fqyftt qf^qqq qft ayRRqqr f qy qft ? 

(2) Rfqtfq^ feRy qft fqR qqnn (Stage) qr *qR fqqqy 
qyfftr ? 3yy^y qf fftqy | fq qf Q\X nq ft fq^iqft qft qq 
ft ayfqq fq^Tqft ft ftl^qy f I sqqyqy % frfq-5mT 
cr fqRtn ^q ft fe^\X q^.T ayyqRqy f | ^=sqqT ayq^qy ft 

qq ft fTOq ft ftt^q qy a?q*K fqft m fayq qqy?: ^fqer, 

qqtq anfq q fftq apprenticeship ayqtq fqR qq fq^qiq 

oqpq ft atqq-ayqq ftfy qft fwy ftqy aryq^qq qyqy ayyqr |, 
qftr |.SJ sqq^qy ft nqqft f i y&j^r ft eft ayqRR ft 
q^ sqq^qr ^RRq ftt, fq^ ft^qyftt ft ^qq qqqsT qqy 

sqq^qT fl qqftt f , qf q'Rft qft f I ^RR qf f fqftt 
fqfkq qis^yqq qft to q^ % qy^ ftt fftsryftr ?q^ ? q ^q 

o 

ft t*qq qqyq (Solo performance) % T^ : 

(Equipped) qft ft qi^T 1 ^q qftt qt q^ft % fftq qrqTdyt 
ft qftf s?^«n ft qqqt f ^qy ? qiftt ff?5 fqRfft^ryqq ft 
qR-qyqq fqqyq ft D.Mus. qaty ft tqfti qft ^tq^T fafw 
f?yaTq qqft qt ftt qf f, feq qft ftt fftfkq qy^iqq 

Cs N w 


( <■ ) 

gt% % TR"I 3%7 373173 8 R 1 TqfcRlf % 7>l< u l 5f?-5^ 
Apprenticeship ®f>r W fa <4 I fjf? q>fe*T T^cTT ^ I 

(3) fqq S^TT 3fT5T Tfft I, ^Pf tfa^ feT*PffFT 

3TRR ^frf^cT T^TT | I SW t WS** Wfft ^ *PlfcT<? *Pft 
f I WflfSHT q$ RqRI grw SR *Tf | fr 
q tfy«R qR 5FvrY JTR5F-^r^ JT^ «R I W qfo q W 
*1 3ft 3T5T faf^ t, ^ ^R 1^ H( tfsRF q^r I fo qqf ^ft 

j® *faqiq q§y qq sr^f fastq srfarqwrcr fararrfaqy qry 

sfafa-lRR sqRqrfa^ (Professional) ^ fereTT it 

5nq ? aft* arqfT^T q Conser- 
vatoire q^RTcft 1 1 ^q 8 qsr srfateq ferspq 

%t *Rtq r T^ft t I qsTR ^ ‘^q qq^q fasrrqq’ 
(Central College of Karnatak Music) |j ?5 spfirr 

, t 1 ^ ST^if q ^y SPPK q*qilT ^ sftT fasq- 

fwnnif % fWier-ftnnif % m trpftn ^y eft itwm 

qqfa-foTOT qq qqT anqrq (Dimension) ^T ffaRT | I 
4 — ^PfyilT-fasT^ % afalSPT (Music Teachers’ Training) ^T feq[ q 

^ f ® ^ F r t 1 53% frfa qqr qq qfrqfaq srr 

3fR5q^ | | 

5— qqR5T!fq (Musicology) % fatqq apajiR % qq? 5 ^ 

** wq | an I | <RT f 3 sfc-qte SRR ?q fciqr q fft *f f aft* 
wroor w T|r f i 375 ft Furf^rm* *1 ^ 35 ^ 
f? m»i 77 73 3 373 sit *i 3% ir r^urir f vt^ ^isq 

^ ??r ^ ^ra fix 1 1 ftfft=T5Tr^ % af?q^ % fnq 
(Research) «r *?* | I «r «m % Stefw W HT« m 

(*f 7 =r T< tq7, ) fg^5l 5t emc=T jft ^ I 1 apTHTR % 

, ^ ^ ^ *w*w 1 1 ^ «riffinr 

CSe,„inar) H ^ % *f (Scope) TT f3 ^ „ W€T 

JrJ f ?q ^ « 5 « n «( «r ? ^ r 

(Specialized) 

STJf^L - ? :^ % ^ ^ m 1 

A " *m <qm ftm ^ 



( * ) 

5?inf? srw ss sr3n 3 1 1 S3 333 3 <ti<w^f3*r H>t 

3313 3^3ft 5ft33t3 | I 

3HT Tgt 3f qf^f 317131 % S3 3feT3T 333 % 3K TT3P 33TJ3 313 33 
sflT ETH3 f?3I3I 31^31 f 3\7 3? 3§ | fo 3313 f3H3 & 3^35 3S3I31 % 

3 ft sf^jT § 33 3173 3 3l| 3, 33 33% 333-333 3^3 313 f 0 73? 3?J 
§ 1 3~t 313 Conservatoire 3T 33>3t §, 3^ f3^1 T33133 33 3313-f33T3 

3 gt 3;x H331 3^7 3% 313 33^3^3313 3?1 3731 3lf§^ 333^ 3331 3313- 
f3STI33 & 3ff 713% 31 333%, 3’ 313 | I fsR^ 313 31 33%3-f?ISl»I % 

3 f® ^3t 3333 31 333?3r 33% f f | % 3?33 3317 3% 

3731 3133 3|53 3% 3j3 3 333 3133% 333 3331% | 3%7 S7ltf33 33% 
Stft 33% 3% f3*3?!7 33331 I I S3 3317 '3313 3513’ % 3313 3 Vflfcl3t3 
qrfqai t 1 313 3% 3? | f« S3 373! iff % 3'3H 33 %t 333%-333% 33KI3. 

| a t T 5,-^q; ^t 3133% f3 fl5133iq 3% | I S^l S 3I3 3 733 |3 3 133 33 
W qfsrrSH 3f3 f%r533 1% 3% 3% 373133 3ift3-filW3 33 737 531 3173 % 
f33 33% 33 3f*3f3!l 3313 ?I 3313! | 1 S3%f33 3 3 3173 3 |% 3t|l 31 fe 
713311 3133 3 3313 (Dialogue) 3|3 3135331 | 1 ^33 % 31%f 3t 333- 
am 3331 in 33! 317 3|% 7f 3313! I 333%-333% 33^ 3(7 f3333iq 
m ^ V* ? 3HS33!7 333% 5lfa3% 33 333%3 =77 eft 7I3I3-f3ST3 % 
f%713 333 % f*l«-f*ra 373% % 713 3 373-333 31353% 37 f33f? 3173 
? 3 rT5t31 3%7 3753 f333-7Sf3 33 f%3fa 317 331% | 1^333 f3f353H, 

^K I ,PT3 % f5IOT % f33 3f€3-3l73%3 3f733 33% ft f, 3fi 3313- 
f5, aTq %' Ta3 3% 33 3337 3% 3(773 33 3% 3t 33 33 f33 7531 *17 
^rr7313% 33 t% f3377 ft«t! |, ^3 33% 331313 % W "IsRW 3313 ?% 

33131 | 1 3f333!3! (Fw, 3/333!) % &«* ^ All India Council °> 

Technical Education) % 33373 313 f331 731 |, ^ 33%3 to** % 

3%fil-f33f77 % fair «f WBW W«fcl *9 t 1 ^ 9K 
q t ^3 3fe S3 f331 3 f9 3133 3Sf 3% 3% 7f H* 3?t 313f57 fl71 I 

3H7 3%3% 31% %31 37 3*3! | f* #% 313 3* %33 753 3% 7 37771^ 

gl 317% 3173 73% 1 3 3% *K 337 ft 31 «%7 3 $ 31lf 3%331 77^ *% > 
3? 377 | I 33 f*3% 753 3% 3ft 3337 3331 f371 313 3t 33 3731 3 

^ £ qqrqR apR 3fR ^ ^ $tT ^ r t 1 

% 373% 317 % 3%f 317713 71 3%33t 77^3 *7% 37 3% 3? 37% 3f? 
# 3f333 ?% 31|3HI3T I 313 37 31% f73133%37T, 3333133! 3%7 3373- 


( ?■> ) • 

% % 

5ft5RTT % srfa t arf^TJT «fff 1 ^ f^T wwraft *T 

|3TT |, 5ft sr^T W 33 t, «*r ^ *r arqq sfapfaa 

fagq «fft W 3 rr t r flsr% qm sfz frnrT i arm ^ 

qr fo* ^q 3 r^r f3T«far | i $& *rr % fa<J ** 

3 % at *nrmrT qq *rnf sr^TFcf ^n i *rf qq**n afo htrt^ttst ^r fit 3 R?er 

^ I I 3R ^f5F 5fopT | cR 3* JTf Wifi q?R $ 3T3T | I arTWfTOW, 

^rsqksr afa ^cqrf % qro ^q amt qqrqTsff % qrq arfiq fq?TT 

3T«rfrT vm 55R ^ ftT ff<TRR ^ ^ CRT I 

3rt q, ijF<rc % ^cTT^rq^r % qferqreF «ncjqqq q>r * q^q qff 
qr^cft f i 

^q-k^-^^-qqq-qqWqfe-fsT^kcqrr^qTfq q^rqiqqqT i 
5Tm = 5TTfqRqtq: I faffHq = feWTOTT^qq 1 *>*qq = q>*»5f[fcr»iVHiq | 

qqqq = fqqq^RT l SRtqfefe: = &nfaRRTTfqqir I fipqfqsqreqq = fosq- 
wiRqRflwftqiOT sqtqffi n (ht 3 — qisqqtfq qo 33 qo 400) 

qFqffm *t qrq gt ^q ^q*ra *53-3*3 arrq | f ^ ^ % 

* **** ^ am* 1 1 'arrera&t wa’ at ?>t ?nft *5 «*»r sra 
•fasra^rat »pt' *r q ra ^ ^ , 

‘fcTOR’wrtj fem *** fvpt ^fen* « q* 

*w S toi »nu § 1 aaafr f^maiq §q- aa 5 faasfea gt *j? 
*3 sqqqT | i 

"" w*t ?if?fi ^Tf 4fe srntir f\: «Pra arT% ? a fat ? a ^ TO 

TOt ft 1 



